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Religious-freedom article adopted at UN 

An article on religious freedom, not entirely in con- 
formity with the recommendations previously made by 
some of the Christian groups represented at the UN 
Commission on Human Rights, was adopted last week 
by a vote of 11-0. The article, now the sixteenth in a 
proposed Declaration on Human Rights, reads as follows: 
“Every one has the right to freedom of thought, con- 
science and religion; this right includes freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone 
or in community with others, in public or private, to 
manifest his religion or belief, in teaching, practice, wor- 
ship and observance.” A statement presented to the 
Commission by Mr. A. A. J. van Istendael, of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade Unions, which un- 
der the rules of procedure is entitled to present its views 
to the body, had argued that it would be more accurate 
to say “everyone is entitled to,” rather than “everyone 
has the right to.” The reason presented was that in an 
absolute phrasing of this question the right to spread 
error cannot be admitted, although in a given milieu this 
might be accorded within the limits of the general wel- 
fare. A few days earlier Mr. van Istendael, as well as 
Miss Catherine Schaefer, representing the International 
Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues, had found it neces- 
sary to protest verbally before the Commission when the 
Soviet delegate recommended asserting the right to 
divorce. Miss Schaefer at this point asked for the floor 
and stated that one of the main purposes of the Union 
she represented was the defense of the family, the chief 
guarantee of which is the freedom, the dignity, the ex- 
clusiveness, the stability and the mutually binding char- 
acter of the marriage contract. “It would be offensive 
to our consciences,” she said, “and contrary to our deep- 
est convictions of the real freedom, dignity and good 
of individuals, the family and society, to have the dis- 
solution of marriage in effect advanced by a declaration 
which is supposed to serve as an ideal to which the na- 
tions ought to aspire in their conduct.” At least, if the 
Christian groups were not satisfied, neither was the 
Soviet bloc, which voiced its own displeasure over the 
aticle on religious freedom by abstaining from voting. 


Europe’s Socialists reorganize 

While Europe’s left-wing Socialists were writing at 
Warsaw, in the first week of June, the last chapter in 
their ignominious postwar history, the democratic Inter- 
national Socialist Conference convened in Vienna to 
reconstruct its shattered forces. Significantly, in view of 
the fusion of the left-wing Socialists with the Communists 
throughout Eastern Europe, which was confirmed at the 
Warsaw gathering, the Vienna conference devoted a good 
deal of time to redefinition of democratic socialism. The 
following statement has historic significance: 


The Socialist parties represented at this conference 
are opposed both to a one-party state and any system 
of government based on it. They consider that 
political democracy implies recognition of the value 
of human personality and is expressed in freedom 
of conscience, opinion and speech, free access to all 
sources of information, freedom of association, legal 
security and protection against arbitrary action of 
individuals or society, equality before the law, comi- 
plete freedom and security of elections, the right of 
opposition, and political and juridical equality of all 
citizens irrespective of class, race or sex. Democratic 
socialism combines the freedom of the individual 
with planned economy. 
After noting that fascism has persisted in some European 
countries, the delegates added that “in other countries 
under political and economic pressure from the Soviet 
Union governments have been installed calling them- 
selves peoples’ democracies but being in fact dictator- 
ships.” These governments “betray both democracy and 
socialism, which they claim to represent.” To the Nenni 
Socialists in Italy, who were suspended, the conference 
delivered an ultimatum: either break with the Commun- 
ists and rejoin Saragat’s right-wing party or risk expul- 
sion. After this plain speaking, the pro-communist left 
wingers in Western European Socialism will be recog- 
nized for what they are—traitors to its cause. 


Toward Germany's political existence 

The extreme Right and Left in France are assailing 
it; German officials are being asked to start formal prep- 
arations; the State Department issues a 1,500-word ex- 
planation and justification; Soviet spokesmen denounce 
it; the Benelux countries defend it. A new stage in Ger- 
man policy was reached on June 7 with the publication 
of the “agreed recommendations” of the six-Power Lon- 
don Conference on Western Germany. The conferees have 
concluded that it would be desirable that the German 
people in the different Laender or States should now be 
free “to establish for themselves the political organization 
and institutions which will enable them to assume those 
governmental responsibilities which are compatible with 
the minimum requirements of occupation and control 
and which ultimately will enable them to assume full 
governmental responsibility.” In other words, the German 
political leaders are to be informed that they can call a 
constituent assembly to approve a constitution, under cer- 
tain conditions, not the least of which would be a federal 
character. It is now over three years since a government 
for Germany ceased to exist and even today no one ven- 
tures to predict with assurance that the new plan will 
weather all future storms. Meanwhile, in a world that is 
seriously arguing the necessity of limiting the sovereignty 
of nations as a necessary price for world security, the 
opposite extreme has been reached in Germany, where 
sovereignty has not only been limited but extinguished. 
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What precedent for the future this may provide, favor- 
able or unfavorable for those states which have assumed 
the responsibility for it, few can predict. The annals of 
international law must be searched diligently and long 
before a comparable revolutionary departure from tradi- 
tional principles of sovereignty can be found. At the pres- 
ent moment the Germans are more concerned about their 
unity than about their sovereignty; but it is obvious that 
the restoration of political existence to Germany cannot 
much longer be delayed without grievously rupturing 
the whole structure of our traditional international jurid- 
ical system. . 


Egbert visits the United States 

Egbert of Ksar ’Akil (pronounced Ksar ’Akil), who 
was introduced to AMERICA readers by Father J. Franklin 
Ewing, S.J. (April 12 and Dec. 6, 1947), has been 
brought to the United States by Father Ewing and his 
colleague, Father Joseph W. Murphy, S.J. After being 
thoroughly examined by the savants here, Egbert will be 
sent back to the country of his origin, now known as 
Lebanon. What his country was called when Egbert lived 
there it would be hard to guess; for that was, by Father 
Ewing’s estimate, some sixty thousand years ago. Life 
may well have been pretty rugged in those days, without 
the amenities of our modern civilization; though, could 
these be explained to Egbert in some detail, he might 
reply in the words of a famous “clerihew”: 

There is much to be said 
For being dead. 

A youngster of eight or nine when he died, he has 
achieved world fame by the simple but effective expedient 
of staying in one place for sixty thousand years. There 
are more spectacular ways of seizing the world’s atten- 
tion, but few that are less disruptive of human peace 
and tranquillity. 


Taft-Hartley developments 

The decision of the Joint Committee on Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations against recommending any changes in 
the Taft-Hartley Act this year gives added importance to 
a ruling on union-shop elections handed down by the 
National Labor Relations Board on May 21. In a three- 
to-two vote, the Board decided that it was prohibited by 
the Act from holding union-shop elections in the thirteen 
States which either outlaw or severely restrict all forms 
of compulsory union membership. The majority found 
support for its opinion, which extends even to industries 
engaged in interstate commerce, in Section 14 (b) of the 
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Act, which reads: “Nothing in this Act shall be construed 


as authorizing the execution or application of agreements 


requiring membership in a labor organization as a con. 
dition of employment in any State or Territory in which 
such execution or application is prohibited by State or 
Territorial law.” In another decision which further em. 
bittered union opposition to the law, the Board reversed 
its Clark Brothers ruling, going back to 1946, which 
made it an unfair labor practice for an employer to com. 
pel his workers to listen to an anti-union speech. Now 
an employer can summon his employes during working 
time and force them to listen to an anti-union talk, pro. 
vided, of course, that what he says does not involve coer. 
cion. Not only the unions are critical of this trouble. 
breeding decision. The New York Herald Tribune said 
editorially : 
It is questionable, it seems to us, whether such a 
decision does not swing the balance too far in the 
other direction. The wording of the Act may leave 
the Board no choice but to hold that an anti-union 
speech is permissible regardless of the circumstances 
in which it is delivered. But traditional concepts of 
freedom and fair play suggest the contrary. 


Considering the source of this stricture, the Board would 
be well advised to reconsider its position. 


Moscow presses the Orthodox 

In a relentless drive to subordinate Orthodox churches 
outside Russia to the Stalin-directed center in Moscow, 
Patriarch Alexei appears to be making uncontested prog. 
ress. At present, Rumania is the target of an all-out 
effort, according to news recently received from that 
country. The newly elevated Patriarch of the Rumanian 
Orthodox Church, Metropolitan Marino Justinian, was 
enthroned on June 6, 1948, in the presence of an Ortho- 
dox emissary from Moscow. The new Patriarch himself 
will soon go to Moscow to pay his respects to Patriarch 
Alexei. Significant is the fact that the communist govern: 
ment exercised a dominant influence in the election of 
the Rumanian prelate. Patriarch Justinian himself re 
cently published a strongly pro-communist article in the 
government daily Universul—a rather unusual procedure 
for a church dignitary. Meanwhile, in Bulgaria, the in- 
fluence of the Russian Orthodox Church is indicated by 
reports that some 400 Bulgarian Orthodox priests have 
enrolled in the so-called “youth brigades,” which are 
working on construction of railroads and highways ur 
der supervision of the communist government of Sofia. 
Even in India, the Russian Orthodox Church is active. 
Only a fortnight ago, the Journal of the Moscow Patri 
archate announced that a new church was about to join 
the Eastern Orthodox communion: the Syrian Church of 
India, claiming some 600,000 souls with 350 places of 
worship. Most recently in Moscow a canonical trial 
against Metropolitan Theophilus and four bishops of the 
Russian Orthodox Church in the United States has been 
opened. The accusation, said to be prepared by Patriarch 
Alexei himself, hinges on four points: 1) the defendants 
are accused of splitting the Orthodox Church; 2) they 
have expelled from the Russian Orthodox Church in 
America those bishops and priests who recognized the 
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jurisdiction of the Patriarch; 3) they “refused in 1945 
to recognize the authority of the Patriarch under the 
pretext that the Moscow Orthodox Church is not free and 
is dependent on the Soviet power”; 4) they refused to 
negotiate with the representatives whom the Moscow 
Patriarch sent to America. By such means the Moscow 
Patriarchate tries to expand its domain in Europe and 


Asia. 


Distillers are worried 

Spokesmen for the beverage industries are reported 
to be planning a campaign of educational advertising 
on their own behalf, which will present a few “positive 
points and let the public draw their own conclusions.” 
The purpose of the campaign will be, it is stated, to offset 
misrepresentations made by the Prohibitionists, who are 
once more becoming active. Nobody can blame the bever- 
age industries for wishing to set right an ill-informed 
public; nor can anyone object to their laudable desire 
to counteract Prohibition’s well-known habits of exag- 
geration and downright misstatement. Prohibition was a 
blight to the country while it lived its unhealthy life. The 
possibility of its return fills with dismay all those who 
remember its corrupting influence on the morals and 
ideals of young and old, particularly the total disrespect 
for law it engendered, from which our country has never 
fully recovered. But it is precisely because our recollection 
of Prohibition’s misdeeds is so vivid that we are con- 
cerned when we see the manufacturers of distilled liquors 
paving a broad road for its return: first, by their present 
vast developments in the line of high-powered liquor 
advertising; second, by their callous complacency with 
the widespread abuse of mixed drinking in public cafes 
and saloons. The former is a sore spot in our economic 
system; the latter, a fateful indication of moral degen- 
eracy. If the proposed educational campaign means a 
cessation of the spate of elaborate and seductive whiskey 
ads; and if the campaign is to be directed in full blast 
against mixed drinking, it will prove to be the best in- 
surance for the beverage interests against the resurrec- 
tion of Wayne B. Wheeler and the Anti-Saloon League. 


Technique of the big lie 

A striking feature of the national debate on the Mundt 
bill is the shameless campaign of lying carried on by 
communist and near-communist groups. This naturally 
raises the question: if the bill is as bad as these gentry 
say it is, what need is there to lie about it? Would not 
the simple truth suffice to damn it? Here is a sample 
from a communist advertisement in the New York Post 
for May 14, 


Read this section: “A Communist front organization 
is one which, from perusal of its directions, mem- 
bership, source of financial support, or the POSI- 
TION TAKEN, makes it reasonable to conclude that 
it is controlled or operated for the benefit of, OR 
ITS POLICIES ARE THE SAME AS THOSE of a 
Communist political organization.” 

This means that if you opposed the trade of Jew- 
ish blood for Arab oil in Palestine . . . if you fought 
for the rights of the Negro people . . . if you opposed 





UMT and a peacetime draft . . . if you favored hot 
lunches in school . . . the Attorney General would say 
you are “IT,” because these are the positions also 
taken by the Communist Party. And, in this fascist 
game, being “IT” means being subject to ten years 
imprisonment and $10,000 fine—with the burden of 
proof on you! (All emphasis added by the Com- 
munist Party.) 
Lie No. 1: the bill does not say, “make it reasonable to 
conclude that . . . its policies are the same as those of a 
communist political organization,” but that they “are 
in general adopted because such views or policies are 
those of a communist political organization.” Lie No. 2: 
the bill attaches no penalty to membership in a com- 
munist-front organization. The officers, however, can be 
penalized for failure to register. Lie No. 3: the ten years 
and $10,000 fine are attached only to activities aimed 
at setting up in the United States a totalitarian dictator- 
ship under foreign control. (They would not apply to a 
conspiracy to set up a purely domestic dictatorship.) 
All of which gives rise to a very pertinent reflection: 
do certain genuinely liberal groups opposed to the Mundt 
bill still think it wise to grant the Communists a specious 
respectability by treating them as just another American 
political party? 


Mending broken homes 

Los Angeles, long famed as the home of hundreds of 
crackpot religions, has—among many other truer claims 
to fame—one that is deservedly attracting wide attention 
from those interested in social welfare. It is the “Chil- 
dren’s Court of Conciliation,” run by Judge Georgia P. 
Bullock and Margaret C. Harpstrite. The proceedings of 
the court are informal and secret; no fees are required 
or can be paid; the efforts of the court are simply to 
reconcile couples who are considering divorce or who 
have gone through with it, and, as the title indicates, the 
conciliations are centered round the dangers to children 
(and to society) from broken homes. From March, 1946 
to February, 1948 the court has handled 1,383 cases at 
the rate of almost five a day, has effected 516 reconcilia- 
tions which have saved the home life of 1,362 children. 
The percentage of reconciliations stands at 37.33. Such 
success gives weight to the words of Presiding Judge 
Charles E. Haas of Los Angeles County, who said that 
“the Children’s Court of Conciliation is a vitally neces- 
sary and essential part of our legal system.” How vital 
it is appears from the fact that in Los Angeles County 
during 1946-1947 fifty-one per cent of the 11,248 boys 
and girls who appeared before the Juvenile Court came 
from broken homes, the product of divorce. Courts in all 
parts of the country, shaped on the Los Angeles model, 
would be an effective deterrent to juvenile delinquency. 


Russian book exports 

A recently published joint memorandum of the Ameri- 
can Textbook Publishers Institute, the American Book 
Publishers’ Council and the Association of American 
University Presses lays great stress upon the desperate 
demand abroad for American works on technical sub- 
jects, needed in European and Far Eastern reconstruc- 
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tion. This universal demand gives a special significance 
to the tremendous enterprise shown by the Russians in 
issuing plentiful and cheap editions of the same type of 
books, as well as to the practical restrictions which 
surround the export of books from the United States. 
According to an article in Aufbau, New York German- 
language Jewish weekly, for June 4, U.S. and British 
government statistics show that in the period between the 
two World Wars less than 3 per cent of the entire U.S. 
book production was exported abroad, while Britain’s 
book publishers exported 30 per cent of theirs. The Rus- 
sians are far ahead in providing school books for Ger- 
man children, the order being: Russia, Britain, France 
and, last of all, the United States. The Russians provide 
for each pupil an average of eight books, the Americans 
only one and one-half apiece. Dollar problems, the more 
expensive type of binding, and allied factors in American 
book production, plus other circumstances may offer us 
some valid excuses. But the fact still remains that the 
Russians are using the war-starved nations’ book hunger 
as one of their most potent means of propaganda. The 
job can’t all be left to radio and periodicals. 


Veteran Senator retires 

When the Eightieth Congress finally adjourns, veteran 
Senator Arthur Capper will leave for his native Kansas, 
assured of abiding respect from those who have known 
him. The 82-year-old Senator has served the people of 
Kansas continuously since March, 1919. They clearly 
held him in high esteem, as have many others in the farm 
States and elsewhere. His decision to retire and leave the 
field to a younger man in the forthcoming elections came 
as a surprise to some who knew how determined he was, 
until recently, to stand for re-election. Any agitation there 
may have been in Kansas on that point implied no loss 
of good will toward the tried and experienced legislator. 
Over the years the Senator has taken the lead in seeing 
that farmers got a fair hearing in national affairs. At a 
time when the aftermath of World War I left agricultural 
areas in severe economic straits, Senator Capper showed 
initiative in building up the farm bloc. Some of the later 
maneuverings of the bloc’s various elements did not meet 
with his approval. At heart, he stood for protection of the 
common welfare as against narrow special interests. This 
has been manifest in recent handling of agricultural legis- 
lation. But in other fields, too, Arthur Capper supported 
constructive programs. His politics were by no means 
blindly partisan. A man of firm religious convictions, the 
Senator has made clear his belief that our democracy is 
ultimately rooted in Christian values. As he withdraws 
from public life, Senator Capper leaves behind him an 
example of persevering labor on behalf of his own State 
and the nation as a whole. 


Palestine truce—“a dawn of hope” 

The Catholic world, for its part, repeats the words of 
Pius XII: “The truce, however temporary, announced 
this very night, must be hailed with a sigh of relief as a 
dawn of hope.” Count Folke Bernadotte, UN Mediator, 
deserves congratulations. 


1948 
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Congress and the DP’s 

Whatever its shortcomings, the Senate bill admitting 
200,000 European displaced persons over a two-year 
period must be welcomed as a definite step forward, | 
means our country is willing to accept in some degree 
its responsibility for helping solve the humanitariay 
problem left by the war. Further procrastination would, 
of course, only embarrass the United States in its efforts 
to promote peace and respect for human rights. We would 
have liked to see the Senate take a more liberal attitude, 
such as could be found behind the thinking in the Fellows 
bill considered by the House. The limitation on the date, 
as approved by the Senate, is an unnecessarily restricting 
factor. It means the exclusion, under this legislation, of 
many worthy refugees. April 21, 1947, would have been 
a preferable date for final qualification. The regional 
meeting of diocesan resettlement directors, in Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, on June 4, made another point in a resolution 
which was passed and subsequently made public. The 
resolution expressed preference for the admission of DP's 
according to the proportion of various “groups and ele. 
ments” to the total number. This formula—taken from 
Section 3 (B) of the original Fellows bill—would result 
in fairness to all concerned. It would avoid the restrictions 
inherent in the Senate version of the legislation. What. 
ever the final result of humane efforts to resettle a fair 
share of DP’s in the U.S., we can at least recognize that 
American thinking is more advanced on this subject than 
it was a year ago. There is more sympathy, too, for ex. 
pellees, now in Germany and Austria. These homeless 
—and in a sense stateless—persons deserve a place under 
our quota system. 


Social Security amendments 

On June 1 the subcommittee on Social Security of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means submitted it 
report on proposed amendments to the Social Security 
Act and embodied them in a bill “to extend the coverage 
of the Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, to increase cer- 
tain benefits payable under such system, and for other 
purposes.” Coverage of State and local governmentd 
officers and employes would be effected under voluntary 
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compacts between the Federal Government and the sev- 
eral States or Territories, with the latter left free to deter: 


mine the classes of employes to be covered. Besides er | 


tending coverage to employes of other associations and 
societies, the bill provides a voluntary method whereby 


nonprofit organizations, such as religious institutions [ 


may make Old-Age and Survivors Insurance available to 
their employes. They are to be allowed to waive their tat- 
exempt privilege for this purpose in such a way thal 
once under the Social Security Act they must remail 


taxable under it for five years, and must then give two | 
years’ notice of withdrawal of waiver. The subcommitte [ 


rejected the alternative of compulsory coverage for feat 
of jeopardizing the tax-exempt status of religious inst 
tutions, which it calls “traditional.” It proved too difficut 
to draw a line between religious and non-religious chat 
itable and educational institutions; so the voluntary plo 
is suggested for all such nonprofit organizations. 
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The member of Congress who was called upon to vote on 
anew draft law was faced with probably as difficult and 
complex a set of problems as ever confronted a peace- 
time legislator. He had to decide, among other things, 
whether to take boys of eighteen; he had before him a 
whole host of civil-rights proposals (mostly involving 
Negroes, Mexicans and Nisei) ; and he had to pass on a 
long list of exemptions from the draft in time of peace; 
for example, students of medicine and dentistry, and 
young men engaged in scientific studies. 

But over and above that, he had to adopt an over-all 
policy on the method of administering the draft. As is 
well known, there are at least three possible ways by 
which such a law can be administered: leaving it wholly 
in the hands of the military; retaining it in the hands 
of civilians; or having the Congress write out to the 
last detail the qualifications for accepting, rejecting or 
deferring candidates, by which either the military or the 
civilian officials would be rigidly bound. 

In World War II, it was the second of these alternative 
plans which was adopted. Everybody felt that only the 
immediately local civilian board would be able to do 
complete justice in the delicate task of sending a boy into 
service and to his possible death. It was not thought that 





Congress was capable of foreseeing every possible con- 
tingency, even if it were desirable to leave no discretion 
to the local boards. No law has ever been completely 
enforceable with justice when Congress has undertaken 
to impose every administrative detail. 

It is probably not generally known, however, that in 
this last war, in which by law and theoretically it was 
the civilians who administered the draft, in practice it 
was the military who had the last say and, towards the 
end, the first say. Mr. Roscoe S. Conkling, who was a 
military member of the ironically named “Presidential 
Appeal Board,” in a release before me, has shown in 
detail how the will of Congress that the whole machinery 
of the draft be administered by civilians was thwarted, 
and how, in particular the so-called “appeal to the Presi- 
dent” in the law was intercepted by the Army and little 
by little was transformed into a complete substitution of 
military control for the civilian administration originally 
intended by the Congress when it enacted the Selective 
Service Act in 1940. 

Now what happened then is very well known, and 
acutely felt, by the politicians in Congress. The principle 
of civilian control is, of course, the prevailing doctrine. 
In the difficult political situation in which we are living, 
no other course is possible. But we may be sure that 
this time the Congress will pay much closer attention to 
the way its directives are observed. We may be sure that 
if they are not, it will pass in 1949 to the third alternative 
mentioned above. WILFRID Parsons 
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The alumnae or alumni “college” is not a new venture 
in Catholic higher education. Canisius College of Buffalo 
conducted one of the first that came to our notice—in 
1938, and repeated it annually, probably up to the second 
world war. The University of Detroit followed suit. Per- 
haps there were others. Canisius stated its aim was: 
1) to bring more of the alumni in close association with 
the college and convince them of its continuing interest 
in their welfare; 2) to help them in carrying on their 
education; 3) to indicate that the college feels a respon- 


ution, | ‘ibility to the community beyond the education of its 


enrolled students. 

> It is good to know that the idea has been revived since 
the war. For example, as part of its centennial celebration 
in 1947, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart in 
New York scheduled an alumnae college, and found it so 


_ popular that action was taken to make it an annual event. 


This year it was held on June 4, 5 and 6. The lectures 
and discussions centered on the topic, “You and Your 
Freedoms.” Lecturers were Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., on 
“Need the State Fear the Church?”; Rev. Allan P. Far- 
tell, S.J., on “Who Will Educate Your Children?”; 
Mother Eleanor M. O’Byrne, president of Manhattanville, 


on the “Report of the President’s Commission on Higher 
Education”; Godfrey Schmidt, LL.B., on “Do the Courts 
Protect Your Liberties?” ; James Twohy, LL.B., on “Leg- 
islation, the Answer to Discrimination?”; and William 
Avirett, education editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, on “The Postwar College Graduate.” Special 
luncheon speaker was William J. Donovan, LL.B., and 
the “College” closed with an alumnae symposium on 
“I Work for My Freedom.” It is a fair index of the suc- 
cess of this year’s college that the alumnae—to the num- 
ber of 125, from many parts of the country—often car- 
ried discussion of individual lectures well over an hour. 
P In view of the proposal to ban teachers wearing a 
religious garb from the North Dakota public schools, the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Hysong 
vs. School District, is mighty relevant: 
The religious belief of many teachers all over the 
commonwealth is indicated by their apparel. . . . 
Ministers or preachers of many Protestant denomi- 
nations wear a distinctively clerical garb. No one 
has yet thought of excluding them as teachers from 
the school room on the ground that the peculiarity 
of their dress would teach to pupils the distinctive 
doctrines of the sect to which they belong. . . . This 
is the first time this court has been asked to decide, 
as a matter of law, that it is sectarian teaching for a 
devout woman to appear in a schoolroom in a dress 
peculiar to a religious organization of a Christian 


church. We decline to do so. The law does not so 
say. APF. 
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Catholics and the 
World Council 


Does the Church of Christ exist, in its full and perfectly 
recognizable unity? Or is the Church Catholic something 
still to be constructed, after nearly 2,000 years? Or is it 
possibly already at hand, but so hidden away that it 
must be rediscovered: a presence which so far has not 
yet been clearly identified? 

Since the Divine Founder of the Catholic Church, Jesus 
Christ, preached plainly that the Church is like a city 
placed upon a hill so that all the world could see it, the 
Catholic faith has never accepted the view that Christian 
unity, the most distinguishing mark of the true Church, 
is something still to be created, or something that is hid- 
den under a bushel basket of vagueness and religious 
confusion. On the contrary, the Catholic Church holds 
that this unity was bequeathed to the Church by the same 
Founder at His ascension into heaven; was pledged to 
her for all time by the Holy Spirit, and is completely 
visible to all those who honestly inquire: a threefold 
unity—of doctrine or teaching, of worship (though there 
may be diversity of rites and languages in which that 
worship is conducted), and of organization or govern- 
ment. 

It is because of their conviction that this unity has 
already been granted to the Church, not because of any 
suspicious cast of mind or authoritarian psychology, that 
Catholics, therefore, refuse to take part in such an event 
as the Ecumenical Conference, in which 135 Protestant 
and Orthodox Churches will be represented at Amster- 
dam in August. (Cf. America, June 5, 1948.) And it is 
from no animus towards Protestants or Orthodox, but 
simply from loyalty to the unchanging traditions of our 
Catholic faith that the Vatican Congregation of the Holy 
Office issued on June 5 a warning to Catholics against 
holding joint services with persons of other faiths, and 
participating, without special papal permission, in public 
meetings where conflicting religious views are exchanged 
with the aim of reaching a common accord. 

In the N. Y. Herald Tribune for June 6, Barrett Mc- 
Gurn quotes Father Charles Boyer, S.J., assistant to 
Monsignor Ottaviani of the Holy Office, as conjecturing 
that the Vatican may send an observer to the Amsterdam 
conference, but that it is most unlikely that any Catholic 
will be permitted to appear before the conference to 
argue the Catholic point of view. 

The Holy Office’s ruling is simply an application to this 
World Council of the regulation for the individual dio- 
ceses that already exists, under Church law, by which the 
bishop’s permission must be obtained for participation 
by Catholics in inter-religious conferences or debates. It 
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is a specific ruling for the case of assemblages dealing 
strictly with religious problems. As such, it may raise q 
certain difficulty as to Catholic participation in the Moral 
Rearmament Movement, for MRA seems to assume cer. 
tain positions on purely religious matters, in addition to 
the support it gives to certain excellent moral principles 
and their effective application. But the ruling does not 
touch upon our dealings with non-Catholics in other 
fields, such as questions of social charity or civic reform, 
Indeed, in his June 2 address, Pope Pius XII spoke 
explicitly of the possibility of our working on some of 
these matters with those who are not of our faith, but 
who are one with us as to certain basic principles. 

Finally, it would be a complete misunderstanding of 
the Church’s ruling to see therein any reflection upon the 
high motives which animate the conferees at Amsterdam, 
Though we grieve that their minds have not yet discov. 
ered the only path that leads to genuine religious unity, 
we rejoice none the less that they are started upon the 
quest. Their deliberations, we earnestly pray, will bring 
them ever closer to the day when they will see in the 
acceptance of true Catholic unity not a repellent image 
of some spiritual servitude, but an expression of man’s 
highest freedom, which is to follow the teaching and 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of God. 


Wisconsin centennial 


Those of our readers who may happen to visit the na 
tion’s capital this summer will find it profitable to spend 
a few hours at the Wisconsin Centennial Exhibition in 
the Library of Congress. 

Just one hundred years ago last May 29, during the 
administration of James K. Polk, Wisconsin became the 
30th State in the Union, but its recorded history began 
long before that. The first white man saw Wisconsin not 
many years after the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. 
In 1634, Jean Nicolet, a French explorer sent by the 
Governor of Canada, turned his canoe from Lake Michi- 
gan into the more hospitable waters of Green Bay and 
went ashore, according to the Jesuit Relations, either at 
Red Banks, near the mouth of the Fox River, or at Doty’s 
Island, some thirty-five miles upstream. By 1671, the 
Jesuits had a flourishing mission at what is now De Pere, 
and here it was that Father Marquette wintered on his 
gallant way to discover the Mississippi. 

Visitors tothe Exhibition will be reminded that over 
old Fort Howard at Green Bay, which still stands, flew 
at different times the flags of three nations: France, Eng: 
land and the United States. It was at Green Bay, too, 
then known as Navarino, that the second newspaper west 
of Lake Michigan was published in 1833, the Green Bay 
Intelligencer. From the same press, at about the same 
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the first book known to have been printed in Wisconsin. 
The author was the veteran missionary and first chaplain 
of the first territorial legislature of Wisconsin, Father 
Samuel Mazzuchelli, O.P. Students of education will be 
interested to learn that Marquette University, presently 
thriving at Milwaukee, was originally projected nearly a 
century ago at Green Bay. The sponsor, then the pastor 
of St. John’s Church, was Father Anthony Anderledy, the 
Swiss Jesuit who later was elected General of the Society 
of Jesus. 

A few hours spent at the Exhibition will be a pleasant 
escape into one of the finest chapters in the American 
story, a chapter which recalls how deeply the roots of this 
country are sunk in religion. 


Congress as wrecker 


Several recent developments in Congress are enough to 
make the country wake up screaming. Perhaps the coun- 
try is awake but, if so, it is not screaming loud enough 
about the shocking display of irresponsibility and nar- 
row-mindedness that has been taking place on Capitol 
Hill. Every available channel ought to be used to convey 
to certain Congressmen that their type of thinking is a 
definite menace to our national well-being, to our pres- 
tige and to world peace. 

Exhibit number one of such thinking is the matter of 
the renewal of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The President’s authority to negotiate new pacts will have 
expired on June 12 and, at present writing, though it 
looks as if the atrocious bill passed by the House may 
be modified in the Senate, the opposition has been con- 
sistently motivated by a narrow nationalism and econ- 
omic isolationism. 

Exhibit number two is the recent House vote on funds 
to be appropriated for the International Refugees Or- 
ganization. In assigning $70 million to IRO, the House 
inserted a clause that none of the funds should become 
available until the caloric content in the refugees’ diet 
had been brought down to a level of that of the popula- 
tions of the countries in which the refugee camps are 
located. If this clause is upheld in the final appropriation, 
Congress will have acted brutally and dictatorially; bru- 
tally, because those in the camps have no way of sup- 
plementing a lowered diet, and would therefore be sub- 
jected to extraordinary hardships; dictatorially, because 
the United States is only one member of the IRO and 
has no right to impose any unilateral conditions. 

Exhibit number three—and the most appalling—is the 
cut of twenty-six per cent demanded by the House Ap- 
propriations Committee in funds for the European Re- 
covery Program. Chairman Taber of the Committee has 
shown that he has no proper conception of what the 
Program is; he keeps referring to it belittlingly as “an- 
other and international WPA,” whereas the precise gran- 
deur of the Program lies in its being geared to recon- 
suction, not to relief. Further, opponents of the Pro- 
gram say that nobody can estimate within a billion 
dollars what amount is actually needed—how, then, can 


time, appeared an almanac in the Menominee language, 








they estimate so accurately their twenty-six-per-cent cut? 

It grows increasingly clear that this fatal blunder will 
be rectified in the Senate, but the disastrous thing is that 
it ever occurred. The foreign press already has raised the 
cry that the U. S. is welching on a moral obligation; 
communist organs are sardonically pointing out that 
they knew all along we would never go through with the 
Marshall Plan; our foreign policy, as far as Congress 
has a hand in it, at least, has been shown once again 
to be vacillating, timid, inspiring no confidence. 

These three acts may, of course, be charitably excused 
as mistakes in judgment. But the suspicion will not 
down that they are part and parcel of a definite pattern, 
the old, discredited pattern of isolationism—the sooner 
we leave the Europeans to stew in the juice of their own 
concocting, the better; the less we have to do with riff- 
raff DP’s, the better; and so on—all the selfish and uni- 
versally dangerous twaddle that wrecked one chance for 
world peace three decades ago and will wreck today’s as 
well. 

The baffling thing is that this congressional thinking is 
not the thinking of the vast body of the American people. 
There are sections of the country, yes, where isolationism 
still lingers, but the people as a whole are more interna- 
tionally minded than many of the gentlemen in Washing- 
ton. Is it not about time for them to wake up to the fact 
that ours is a system of representative government? 


Hostility to business 


From time to time an occasional reader indites a letter 
to the Editor, accusing this Review of hostility to busi- 
ness. Such letters generally follow in the wake of some 
article favoring the workers in a labor-management dis- 
pute, or exposing some especially odoriferous form of 
business misbehavior, or differing with the public policies 
advocated by industrial leaders. 

As the vast majority of our readers appear to under- 
stand, we are not opposed to business as a whole, or to 
private enterprise in the sense of an economic order 
based on the predominantly private ownership of the 
means of production. Such an order, since we are op- 
posed to communism and socialism, we strongly favor. 
Our criticism of business springs from a concern over its 
mistakes, and the consequences these may have for the 
future. We refuse to stand by silently and watch private 
ownership commit suicide, thereby fulfilling the bilious 
prophecy of Karl Marx. 

More specifically, our quarrel has been with the type 
of business leadership exercised by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers. In its own blind and blundering 
way, we feel that this powerful and tightly controlled 
group, which professes to be the spokesman for industry, 
has done at least as much damage to a system of private 
enterprise as have the Communists. Those of our readers 
who remain unconvinced and bitterly resent this judg- 
ment are respectfully referred to an article, “NAM: 
Spokesman for Industry?” in the May issue of the im- 
peccably respectable Harvard Business Review. There 
they will read such an indictment of the NAM as they 
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have never seen in these pages. “The extreme conserva- 
tism of the NAM,” writes the author, Arthur S. Cleve- 
land, “to the extent that it is due to the traditional prac- 
tice of basing policy on the narrow and precarious base 
of limited and short-run self-interest, is reason for real 
alarm.” This serious accusation, together with companion 
charges that the NAM is not democratically controlled 
and cannot claim to speak for business, he documents 
with such damning detail that only the purblind will 
remain unconvinced. 

The pity is that this great organization, with a change 
of philosophy, could become one of the most potent 
forces for good in the country. The basic trouble with 
the present NAM outlook on life is twofold: it is char- 
acterized by the kind of class-consciousness which we 
commonly attribute to worker organizations, and by a 
rigid, uncritical devotion to the status quo which allows 
for no possibility of fundamental change and reform. 
Neither of these weaknesses presents an insuperable prob- 
lem; indeed, there are plenty of industrialists in the land 
who, if they were given the chance, could lead the NAM 
out of the wilderness. 

Whether or not that happens will depend largely on 
the extent to which the chief financial supporters of this 
organization realize the truth of a recent statement of 
Pope Pius XII, namely, that “only on the principles of 
Christianity and in accord with its spirit can the social 
reforms, called for imperatively by the necessities and 
aspirations of our times, be carried out.” There must be 
understanding, that is to say, that changes are necessary 
and justified, and recognition that these must be effected 
in accord with Christian social principles. There must be 
what the Holy Father, in the same context, calls an 
awakening of the Christian spirit, an awakening which 
“may painfully disturb the smug tranquillity of those to 
whom the daylight of reality points inexorably to sacri- 
fices and changes to which in their slumbers they had 
not given a thought, and from which they can no longer 
escape.” 


Plightof the Hungarian Church 


A decade ago the shadow of Hitler fell upon the truncated 
Hungary that was the fruit of the treaties of St. Germain 
and Trianon. When the post-World War I settlement was 
finally made, the hapless country had already become a 
People’s Republic and a Soviet dictatorship within the 
short space of a few months. 

The years that followed were scarcely happy ones for 
the Hungarian people, as an uncertain government ma- 
neuvered for position between the West and the growing 
Axis Powers. When the hour of decision finally came, 
democratic forces within Hungary could offer no effective 
opposition to the nazi eastward drive. A new Hungary 
was promised a dubious position in Hitler’s New Europe. 

Today, an even worse fate has befallen the little coun- 
try. But let it be said that the Soviet strategists have had 
their way only through ruthless suppression of organized 
opposition. In November, 1945 the Hungarian people 
freely expressed their will in a secret, democratic elec- 
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tion. They did not choose communism. The connivi 
Mathias Rakosi had to work for months before comm. 
nist representatives could void the results of a free ele. 
tion in which the Small Landholders won a 54-per-cen; 
majority. But finally communism triumphed. The soviet. 
zation of Hungary had begun. 

For a full year now, the process has continued. Th 
Soviet hand is no longer concealed, as it was in th 
months immediately following V-E Day. This past winter, 
secret treaties were signed through which the Sovie; 
practically dominate the economic life of Hungary. Wha 
the precise military agreements are has not been mak 
public, although they are known to exist. Looking m 
helplessly, the West has been witness to one assault after 
another on Hungarian liberty, through forced export of 
needed foodstuffs to Russia, useless nationalization an( 
expropriation, rigid repression of political opposition 
and of freedom of speech. The Europe of Stalin is eve 
less free than that of Hitler. 

The Church’s turn had to come. As in the Ukraine, in 
Rumania, in Bulgaria, and increasingly in Poland ani 
Czechoslovakia, the Kremlin makes it clear that it wank 
conformism just as much in religious affairs as in politics 

Since the war’s end the Hungarian people have joined 
in a religious revival which demonstrated clearly wher 
their sentiments lay. Amid continued attacks by Commr 
nists, Catholic Hungarians, led by Cardinal Mindszenty, 
defended their right to worship God. With characteristi 
totalitarian ruthlessness, the communist-dominated Gor: 
ernment has repeatedly tried to take over education 
institutions under Catholic auspices. Attempts have bea 
made to “educate” the clergy on the advisability of sup 
porting the government program. But the Hungaria 
religious leadership says No, in unmistakable terms. 

On June 6, Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty issued his find 
word in the form of a pastoral letter. “To the bitter dis 
grace of this country, falsehood, deceit and terror wer 
never greater in the course of its history,” he said. (Ho 
many Hungarian liberals had to learn that the hatl 
way!) 

The courageous Cardinal makes it clear that the hier 
archy are behind him. So, if Russia wants to destroy 
religious freedom in Hungary, it will have to dissolve th 
Church, even as it did in Ukraine. Catholics supportin 


the government education plan are subject to excor) 


munication. They are bidden not to read or listen to tk 
propaganda of a government which, the Cardinal & 
clares, is exerting “monstrous moral pressure.” 

Cardinal Mindszenty faces the bar of world opinia 
with clean hands. He is no nationalist, though most ¢ 
the Hungarian people stand solidly behind him. Populi 
because of his honesty and courage in facing up " 
tyranny, he is also a peacemaker who vainly strove alt 
the war to create better understanding between his cow 
try and Czechoslovakia. 

The specious pretenses under which the Governmel 
closes in on the Church deceive no one who hone 
reads the facts. Cardinal Mindszenty’s position is 
only one that could be adopted in the face of continvd 





communist assault upon human liberty. 
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‘Alternative 
to Serfdom’’—I 





This is the first of two articles in which America’s Indus- 
trial-Relations Editor reviews Professor John Maurice Clark’s 
recent analysis of modern economic society, Alternative to 

Serfdom, in the light of Christian 





Benjamin L. Masse 


teaching. The second will appear in 
an early issue. 





Several weeks ago, Dr. Ruth Alexander, an economist 
much admired in reactionary business circles, wrote in 
the Hearst tabloid, the New York Daily Mirror: 
Those who are not for the United States, hook, line 
and sinker, are against it. The “yes—but” folks are 
out of line, and apologies for our shortcomings are 
out of order. . . . One cannot be for the whole and 
against the parts. Economically, we are a capitalist 
nation. Whoever is against capitalism, is against us. 
By one of those amusing coincidences which help in 
these difficult days to render the life of an editor endura- 
ble, I happened to be reading, when this dangerous non- 
sense was Called to my attention, a slender volume by 
Professor John Maurice Clark (Alternative to Serfdom. 
Five lectures delivered in the William W. Cook Founda- 
tion at the University of Michigan, March, 1947. Alfred 
A. Knopf), the respected economist who for many years 
now has been practising his trade with great distinction 
at Columbia University. Within its brief compass of 153 
pages, no more devastating criticism of the American 
economic system, and the “orthodox” economists, like Dr. 
Alexander, who blindly defend it, has appeared in recent 
times. Not sharing the Hearst columnist’s peculiar—and 
undemocratic ?—idea of loyalty to our country, Dr. Clark 
writes: 
For some hundred and seventy years we have de- 
luded ourselves with the idea that irresponsible self- 
interest could organize a community in which men 
not only could progress, but could live in dignity 
and harmony while doing it. We have trusted to a 
mechanical market, which promotes goods and ne- 
glects men, and to a politics, too little moral, which 
represents particular interest better than community 
need. Meanwhile two great correctives—the neigh- 
borhood community and religion—have been wan- 
ing in their power to bring us together. In too many 
everyday matters a man is a member of some eco- 
nomic group first and an American afterward. We 
may deplore this, but the real thing to take to heart 
is the fact that society has given cause for this 
attitude, through generations of neglect of important 
needs, and of blindness to what man is, and what a 
community is (p. 151). 
This is severe criticism, but the kind of criticism—sober, 
solicitous, creative—which, far from being disloyal, is 
the only hope the nation has of escaping the world-wide 
trend toward statism. Too many of us are living in the 
tut of the past, wholly intent on defending, with vapid, if 
high-sounding, slogans, positions that are no longer ten- 
able. We little appreciate either the extent of the transi- 
tion through which the world is passing, or the serious- 
ness of the challenge to private enterprise. The real 
enemies of the country are not honest critics like Dr. 
Clark, but the short-sighted people who, rightly fearful of 
the communist threat, attempt to turn it aside by an 
unreasoning defense of the status quo. 


All this by way of saying that Alternative to Serfdom 
is a welcome and important book, much more significant, 
for example, than Hayek’s Road to Serfdom, which be- 
came a best seller several years ago. The trouble is that 
Dr. Clark’s book makes difficult reading, and for every 
ten people who skimmed through Hayek’s facile pages, 
not one will struggle with Alternative to Serfdom. This 
is a pity, because the average businessman, as well as the 
average farm or labor leader, needs the kind of tough, 
thoughtful fare set out in these pages. 

This is not to say that Dr. Clark has the answers to all 
the problems which plague a modern capitalist economy. 
Who has? But he does ask the right questions, which is 
very important. He does more: he indicates the general 
direction in which we must move if we are to answer them. 

Probably no one will quarrel with the author when he 
writes that “the price of freedom is its responsible exer- 
cise.” The argument is joined when Dr. Clark denies 
that the pursuit of self-interest in a free market can be 
harmonized with the responsible exercise of freedom. 
Even if these qualities were compatible when individual 
action was characteristic of a simple economy, this is 
surely no longer the case now that the economy has be- 
come complex and is dominated by strongly organized 
groups—corporations, labor unions, farm federations. 
The fact is that “economically we are not a community. 
The market has had such marvelous organizing powers 
that it has deluded many of us, for one hundred and 
seventy years, into thinking that it could do all that was 
needed to organize an economic community on a basis of 
consent as embodied in the act of free exchange” (p. 5). 

But instead of forming a community, the market begot 
powerful groups, each intent on pursuing its self-interest; 
and the clash of these conflicting interests threatens to 
wreck our society and destroy the freedoms which are 
part of it. Let Dr. Clark explain this capital point: 


Why does a state need an organized community back 
of it, to the constitution of which its own constitution 
corresponds? Because otherwise the alternative is 
coercion or chaos. If the community is itself well 
knit, it can call on the state to do various things that 
the state can best do; but coercion will be needed 
only to keep recalcitrant minorities within bounds. 
But if within the society there is a “state of nature” 
that approximates a state of war, then the state either 
will fail to maintain tolerable order, or will do it at 
the cost of general and indiscriminate coercion, and 
either way personal liberty is lost (pp. 5, 6). 


How close we are to this condition was recently em- 
phasized by the disputes in coal mining and on the rail- 
roads. To prevent warfare which interfered with the 
liberties of millions of people, the Government frankly 
resorted to coercion. It ran to the courts for injunctions, 
to stop a strike in the one case, to avert one in the other. 
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If we are to supply the deficiency of the free market in 
organizing an economic community, we must inquire into 
the causes of its failure. Such an examination will reveal 
this fundamental fact: the market has failed to satisfy the 
spiritual and cultural wants and needs of the people,’ or 
even their material needs. These must first be ascertained, 
for only then can we consider the kind of economic 
system that will supply them, and the sort of society in 
which we want to live. 

The author feels that there would be general agreement 
on these four goals: “national safety through internation- 
al peace”; “internal peace and harmony”; “ample and 
stable employment”; “security.” To these might be 
added: more time for leisure, more equality of oppor- 
tunity, more freedom of choice of occupation, protection 
from both monopoly and the rigors of competition, 
freedom of consumers’ choice and of political action. All 
these goals we want (even if some of them appear con- 
tradictory) and we want them, of course, in an American 
environment and in harmony with our ideals and tradi- 
tions. 

The gaining of our objectives involves what Dr. Clark 
calls a redefinition of “the natural rights of man.” We 
must clarify our conception “of the nature of man—his 
needs, reactions and capacities—and of the arrangements 
he needs in order to fulfill his individual nature and to do 
his job in society.” We must place under the searchlights 
of our minds “our basic ideas of the relation of the in- 
dividual, the community and the state.” And in this con- 
nection the author says something which deserves the 
most serious consideration of our people. I quote: 

As to this, we have been living in a world of con- 

flict between false absolutes—the absolute community 

or the absolute state, and the absolute individual. 

Our liberal civilization has been built on the myth of 

the absolute individual, whom the state and the com- 

munity exist to serve; the community being an arith- 
metic sum of such individuals, and the state their 
agent, serving them best by giving them maximum 
liberty to serve themselves. Over against this theory, 
and taking advantage of its excesses and short- 
comings, has arisen the doctrine of the totalitarian 
state, under which the individual exists to serve the 
community, of which the state is the embodiment; 
and the state’s power embraces everything in life. In 

oo this means power that is not only unlimited, 

ut irresponsible (p. 20). 

What we must seek, accordingly, is some form of society 
between these two extremes: a society in which the state 
exists for the welfare of its citizens, and which has to use 
coercion rarely because the citizens have respect for the 
rights of others and a sense of responsibility toward the 
community. Only in such a society is it possible to achieve 
the goals we desire. 

Our first great task, then, is to rebuild the economic 
community which was shattered by the advent of the free, 
autonomous market in the late eighteenth century, but to 
rebuild in such a way that it will meet the conditions of 
our vastly different times. This task will make demands 
on human nature that economists traditionally ignore. 
To accomplish it, “we need to know more than we do, and 
vastly more than economics has generally permitted itself 
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to try to know, about the human material of which , 
community must be built: about its motives, reactions, 
capacities, and needs” (p. 27). 

There follows an analysis of human nature, heavily in. 
fluenced by materialistic evolution, which may be enlight. 
ening and helpful to a deracinated modern, but which the 
intelligent Catholic, with no reflection on the sincerity of 
the author, will find wofully inadequate and jejune. It is 
not necessary here to enter into detail. For our present 
purpose, we need only agree with Dr. Clark that man has 
social as well as individualistic instincts, and that the 
former must be developed if we are to find the “new 
balance between self-interest and community responsibil. 
ity” which alone can save us from disaster. 

Toward the strengthening of the social instincts and 

repressing the selfish tendencies of man, Dr. Clark does, 
indeed, recognize that religion can make a contribution, 
but in his analysis of man and in his concept of an eco- 
nomic community, it does not seem to hold a central 
position, although he admits that during the Middle Ages, 
when there was an economic com. 
munity, the Church was the chief 
formative agent. But in our day, 
he feels, when to many people 
“hell has become a vague hypoth- 
esis,” the Church has its work cut 
out “in trying to reintroduce ade. 
quate concepts of social morality 
into an economic structure that is 
firmly established and has grown 
up for something like a hundred 
and seventy years on the theory 
that it could get on very well with- 
out them” (p. 56). 
One does not have to share the author’s personal belief 
(which, he says, would impress some as “atheistic” and 
others as “not atheistic enough”) to agree that the market 
mentality is not overly receptive to a religious approach 
to economic life. It is no accident that atheistic com- 
munism arose in a capitalist culture. 

Since, therefore, the individualistic basis of our society 
is changing, and since market laws are no longer adequate 
of themselves—if, indeed, they ever were—to keep indi- 
viduals within social bounds and satisfy their needs, some 
new agency must be discovered which can bind men 
together in a community. Such an agency exists potential- 
ly already in the numerous organizations of farmers, 
workers, bankers and businessmen. These groups, how- 
ever, were founded on a narrow basis of struggle and self- 
interest, and frequently work against the best interests of 
the community. “It is the dilemma of any market eco- 
nomy,” writes the author, “that these two things 0 
together: the organizations that furnish security can also 
exploit; and they have come to power in a society under 
whose orthodox and accepted ideology, power of exploita- 
tion is expected to be used.” How, then, can these groups 
be transformed and their social possibilities activated? 

The answer to this question, Dr. Clark clearly sees, 
raises fundamental issues respecting competition 
monopoly, and with these subjects the third chapter of 
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Alternative to Serfdom is almost exclusively concerned. 

In dealing with competition and monopoly, one should 
always begin by pointing out how big the gap is between 
theory and practice, between slogans and reality. Nearly 
every businessman favors competition and nearly every 
businessman seeks ways and means to avoid it or miti- 
gate its rigors. As Dr. Clark says: 


This is partly a case of the familiar double standard 
—competition for the other fellow, protection for 
me—but it is only partly that. It is partly because 
competition has two opposites: which we may call 
monopoly and security, postponing for the moment 
the question what these terms mean. Nearly every- 
one favors competition as against monopoly, and 
nearly everyone wants it limited in the interest of 
security. And hardly anyone pays much attention to 
the question where one leaves off and the other 
begins (p. 61). 


What this proves is that “pure” competition is unwork- 
able and must be modified to allow for the security needs 
of human nature. In ways too numerous to describe, 
businessmen have succeeded, sometimes within the law, 
sometimes outside it, in modifying the impact of competi- 


The veteran 
after two years 


tive forces. Workers have secured a measure of protec- 
tion through trade unionism and various governmental 
aids. And the farmers have parity prices, crop insurance, 
and many another Federal favor. In practice, then, we 
have tried to reconcile competition and security without 
slipping into monopoly; and where natural monopolies 
exist, we have had recourse to public regulation. In com- 
parison with agriculture, the author holds that business 
has gained too much security. And he believes that labor 
is the “strongest repository of private monopoly power 
in the country.” 

This latter judgment is disputable, more than ever since 
the recent widening of cleavages within the labor move- 
ment and the spate of Federal and State restrictive labor 
laws. But the conclusions Dr. Clark reaches seem to me 
beyond argument. They are mainly these three: the 
necessity of establishing standards of fair competition, 
the beneficent effects of such competition, and the duty 
incumbent on economic groups to function in a socially 
responsible manner and not to threaten the security of 
other groups. 

(To be continued) 


Clement J. Freund, Dean of the College of Engineering at 
the University of Detroit since 1932, was associated with 
the Falk Corporation, Milwaukee, from 1922 to 1926. He 

has initiated a distinctive cultural-pro- 
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fessional curriculum in the College of 


Freund Engineering at Detroit. 





People often stop, even on the street, and ask about the 
veterans in the colleges and universities; how are they 
getting on, and what kind of men are they? The people 
are curious because the doubters predicted failure on a 
large scale when the GI Bill of Rights was first pro- 
claimed. Said the doubters: 

“The boys will dawdle. It will be a pleasant way of 
living on the public for a while, but it won’t be education. 

“What the veterans will demand is training for a job, 
and fast. You professors will have to get on to yourselves 
and streamline your four and five years of theory and 
culture. 

“The boys will be hard to handle. They have been shot 
at for two or three years, and they’ll be nervous and 
jumpy. You will need as many psychiatrists as teachers. 

“No sir, it won’t work out. You can’t take fighting men 
out of the South Pacific jungles or off the decks of 
plunging destroyers, and coop them up in stuffy class- 
tooms. They will quit in a week.” 

But there is another reason besides casual curiosity 
why people inquire about the veterans: 1,122,738 veteran 
students registered for the first semester of the current 
school year in the colleges and universities of the United 
States. Most of them probably have been attending since 
February, 1946. Among them, doubtless, are the great 
majority of the talented and capable young men of their 
generation. It is these million and more who will take 
over the business of running the country in another 





decade or two, and the citizens naturally are concerned 
about them. 

There are 1,761 veterans in the day courses of the 
College of Engineering in the University of Detroit—74 
per cent of the total of 2,366 day students. They hail from 
23 States, and their economic status ranges from the 
millionaire class right down to poverty. Possibly these 
1,761 may be accepted as a fair sample of veteran college 
and university students the country over, especially as 
nobody has as yet undertaken a formal study of the 
veterans in the institutions. At least, we have not had any 
of the familiar questionnaires. 

First, now, do the veterans persevere? Of the veterans 
who enrolled in the University of Detroit’s College of 
Engineering for the first semester of the present school 
year, only 2.7 per cent had withdrawn by January 5. 
During the corresponding weeks of the school year 1945- 
46, when most of the students were civilians, 7.2 per cent 
dropped out. 

How about “quickie” training? Immediately after V-J 
Day, the faculty of the College set up a two-year, intensive 
curriculum for the speedy schooling of veterans who 
planned to be technicians, or assistants to professional 
engineers. Not a single veteran registered for the pro- 
gram. But by the hundreds they registered for the five- 
year, engineering degree curricula. 

“What are the veterans like? Have you noticed any- 
thing peculiar about them?” No, we haven’t noticed any- 
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thing peculiar. We have no psychiatric clinics; we don’t 
need them. Veterans are less temperamental and easier to 
handle than civilian students. If you tell a veteran student 
that he should study symbolic functions instead of indus- 
trial organization, he shrugs his shoulders and says, 
“O.K., sir.” If you tell the same thing to a civilian 
student, he wants to know why. He is entitled to know 
why, so you explain it to him; but often it is hard to 
convince him and, in any case, it takes up some of your 
precious time. 

Modesty and dignity are possibly the most pronounced 
traits of the veterans. Soldiers returning from the wars 
have not historically been distinguished by modesty: 
“Who won the war? We won the war!” But this time the 
veterans are different. Not all of them are refined and 
polished by any means, but practically without exception 
their demeanor and outlook are mature, occasionally all 
but noble; and there is something about each one of them 
that compels respect. 

The veteran students tend to be critical of much that 
they observe in the industries. The College of Engineering 
is on a cooperative basis; that is, the school work is inter- 
rupted at intervals for periods of three months during 
which the students are employed in engineering plants 
and on construction projects to acquire practical experi- 
ence; a species of “internship.” When the veterans return 
to the College after a tour of shop work, they frequently 
propose challenging questions. For instance: “The chief 
engineer in our plant retired a few months ago after more 
than thirty years on the job. He was a good man, and 
knew all about his work. His pay was $12,500 per year. 
Now we have a much younger man in his place. He 
doesn’t hurt himself any. He doesn’t know his job and 
makes a lot of mistakes, and then the rest of us have to 
straighten them out. But he’s the son of one of the direc- 
tors of the corporation and they say he gets $30,000. Do 
you think that’s fair?” 

Thus, the veteran is quick to sense the defects and 
inequities of the corporate, capitalistic system, but he is 
not at all ready to accept any of the extreme socialistic 
substitutes. The tall, broad-shouldered ex-sergeant had re- 
mained after the class in “The Profession of Engineering” 
(G.E. 102), to ask questions and to talk. “Oh yes, the 
corporations and the business men need some going over, 
but the unions aren’t exactly perfect either. If I had to 
make a choice, I think I’d let management stay in the 
saddle. Most of us would of course prefer a healthier 
capitalistic baby, but all the same we'd think twice before 
throwing it out of the window.” 

The typical veteran student has little respect for 
position, rank or title as such. A generation ago, young 
men stood in at least some awe of professors, presidents 
of banks, factory superintendents, railway conductors, 
policemen and such. But the veteran is unimpressed. It 
should not be said that he has no respect for authority. 
Rather, he does not respect authority vested in unworthy 
officers. If the official is weak or petty, the veteran will 
probably obey him, but not without much grumbling and 
unmistakable display of contempt. On the other hand, the 
veteran will promptly recognize the authority of any 
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official who possesses the competence, character and per- 
sonality which belong to his position. 

This is all to the good. As these million veterans come 
into their own within a decade or two, they may com. 
pletely remove from the American scene the obnoxious 
type of officer in every kind of institution who cannot 
qualify for his post, but attains to it by influence and 
political maneuver. 

All in all, the veterans are a splendid lot. They have 
been proved, they are in deadly earnest, and their sense 
of responsibility compares favorably with that of college 
men five or ten years after graduation. It has become 
fashionable for writers and speakers to be pessimistic 
about the future. They ought to cultivate the acquaintance 
of a half-dozen veteran students. In 1940 the pessimists’ 
lament went something like this: “If we were to go to 
war it would be just too bad. How could our pampered 
and all but degenerate boys stand up against keen and 
disciplined young Germans and Italians?” And then those 
same pampered and all but degenerate boys did go to war 
and became, we are told, the finest fighting men of the 
world. 

Is it not reasonable to hope that these superb fight- 
ing men, after they have completed their education and 
gained experience, will become the world’s superb men 
of peace? 


Revival of Catholic 


Action in Germany 
Otto Roegele 


After a short period of inaction which followed the 
débacle in the spring of 1945, a new upsurge of Catholic 
Action became evident in many places in the three West- 
ern zones. In the last months of the war, and immediately 
after the catastrophe, there was in general a church at- 
tendance in Germany which had never before been ex- 
perienced in the memory of man. A tremendous conf 
dence in Christianity was evidenced after National So- 
cialism had fallen into such obvious bankruptcy. This 
confidence in the power and helpfulness of the Church 
often showed a naive innocence of religion’s true nature, 
but in most cases it was sincere and full of the utmost 
good will. 

Accordingly, from 1945 on, a gigantic task confronted 
the Church in Germany. Everything had to be accon- 
plished at once—enlightenment as to the past, consolation 
in misery, the promise of a better and Christian future, 
re-education of youth in the Christian and European 
spirit. So it was entirely to be expected that the earliest 
forms of Catholic Action should yield to this mass pres 
sure. Out of very small beginnings, but rapidly increas 
ing in scope—in many places, such as Karlsruhe, piling 
up into a real avalanche—there developed Christian 
schools of higher education, adult-education courses, 
evening schools, religio-cultural leisure-time occupations 
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—all of which attempted to satisfy the initial hunger for 
spiritual nourishment. 

In considering this great religious upsurge, one has to 
take into account the fact that it was just those men who 
had most clearly foreseen the catastrophe and had worked 
out plans in various addresses and conferences for the 
restoration of Catholic life, who were eliminated by the 
brutal persecution of the Nazis, by the terror of the 
Gestapo and, finally, by the executioner. The Church had 
to undertake the restoration of Catholic Action with 
grievously decimated forces, and felt the lack of pre- 
cisely those who were most experienced and capable in 
the matters which concerned her own vitality. 

All these different educational and spiritual under- 
takings have a common trait in that they look towards 
the activation of the lay element in the Church. It is pre- 
cisely the laity who are summoned by the recent Popes 
to penetrate the world with the power of the Spirit, to 
participate as extensively as possible in the Church’s 
apostolate. In the Rhineland the tendency in the begin- 
ning was in the direction of more rigid organization. 
Particularly in the Archdiocese of Cologne, under the 
thoughtful initiative of Cardinal Frings, Catholic groups 
were able to develop into representative Catholic bodies. 
But in the south the initiatives were more sporadic, more 
cautious; and their cohesion was looser. In that part of 
the country the development grew from below, from the 
laity, from small groups in the parish or the deanery. 
In like fashion, terminology was quite different, and the 
expression Actio Catholica was only rarely used, al- 
though all the new works were considered as belonging 
to it. 

Meanwhile all these different enterprises became united 
in a “Working Fellowship of Catholic Lay Activities,” 
which has its headquarters in Frankfurt-am-Main. A cer- 
tain uniformity is gradually developing in the organiza- 
tion of various local divisions, which in the beginning 
were so diverse. The work in general is divided into five 
sections: faith and fundamentals, civilization and culture, 
social questions, marriage and family, the state and 
society. 

Activities have, of course, been organized according to 
immediate needs. Nearly everywhere educational work 
took first place. In the badly damaged city of Karlsruhe 
in Baden, with some 30,000 inhabitants, 40,000 hours of 
lectures were devoted to the work of Christian education, 
under the direction of Father Fruhstorfer, S.J. In many 
places lecture halls and transportation facilities were in- 
adequate to satisfy the demand, which was chiefly notice- 
able for lectures on philosophy, theology and history. In 
addition, there were also other activities which were con- 
cerned in increasing degree with the social problem. 
Advisory centers were set up to give information gratis; 
catechetical circles trained parish workers and assistant 
religious teachers. Special workers for the different voca- 
tions undertook to render like assistance to compensate 
for the abnormal shortage of priests. On the other hand, 
the relief of physical distress was included in the tasks of 
the Caritas Verband, and so was excluded from Catholic 
Action in the strict sense of the word. 








This lay activity has not yet flourished in all the cities 
and dioceses. A major factor in retarding it has been the 
general collapse of moral and material resources. But 
the chief obstacle has arisen from the fact that the Holy 
Father’s appeal to the laity to assume joint responsibility 
and joint labor in the Church could not reach everybody 
during Germany’s long isolation from Rome. Here is a 
vast field of activity for Church periodicals, but unfortu- 
nately Germany does not yet possess a single Catholic 
daily. In addition, there is the dreadful lack of priests, 
which is the result of losses in the war, the closing of the 
seminaries and the decimation of the clergy. In many 
dioceses all Catholic educational institutions have been 
destroyed. 

The refugees create another difficulty in the Church’s 
ministry. Through the advent of these refugee migrants, 
who in many places are as numerous as the natives— 
indeed, in certain sections they are eight times as numer- 
ous—a radical change has taken place in the proportion 
of the religious denominations. Hundreds of thousands 
of destitute — turn up suddenly in an entirely 
Protestant section. A bishop 
in the diaspora has no priests 
at his disposal, not to speak 
of churches and schools. In 
such circumstances the most 
grievous spiritual and moral 
misery prevails. On the other 
hand, as a result of such 
conditions and the experi- 
ence of common persecution 
of everything Christian, the 
two religious bodies, Cath- 
olic and Protestant, have been brought closer to one 
another. 

In quite a departure from the past, the clergy of 
both confessions today work together when there is a 
question of common Christian tasks. It is no unusual 
thing to exchange use of churches, schools and com- 
munity houses. In many places the Protestant clergy have 
offered to help in holding May devotions or other devo- 
tional exercises, especially for the Catholic migrants. 
This is an evidence of the newly awakened longing in 
Protestants for the rich emotional content of the Catholic 
Church. There can be no doubt that a new and serious 
endeavor has arisen, in the land where the Protestant 
religion originated, to solve the problem of religious 
division in accordance with the true meaning of Christ’s 
redemption. These joint labors bring abundant results in 
the field of charity and culture, as also in the field of 
politics, although difficulties often arise, which is not 
surprising. 

Thus a true renascence of Christian life is seen in a 
land freed from terror. It is another evidence that the 
blood of martyrs is the seed of Christians, that the 
Church grows and flourishes in more vital fashion the 
more it has to sacrifice in blood and suffering. 





(Dr. Otto Roegele is prominent in Catholic Action work 
in Heidelberg and Karlsruhe, Germany.) 
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Tennessee’s trolley: 
a minority report 





Kevin Sullivan 





Tennessee Williams is a nice guy who knows his business. 
He is, as everybody knows by now, a playwright. This is 
not quite the same thing as saying that he writes plays— 
that is, creates rather than constructs plays—though that 
sort of hairline distinction might seem a quibble to some, 
a verbal somersault and not a very elegant one at that. 
The members of the Drama Circle, for example, might 
think so, and the Pulitzer Prize Committee. You have 
only to keep your eyes open as you are being shoveled 
through the lobby of the Ethel Barrymore Theatre any 
one of these evenings, and you can catch a glimpse of the 
symbols (wreath, ribands and figurines) of their verdict. 
The gods of the world west of Broadway have spoken. 
This is Art. 

Well, if art—especially the art of the theatre—is, as 
Williams is supposed to believe, “the highest expression 
of a religion,” an iconoclast or heretic is bound to show 
up sooner or later. But Williams the arch-priest, high on 
his fresh-built altar of gold, half hidden in the incense of 
success and answering from afar (London, when last 
heard of) the moneyed hosannas of the box-office 
choirs, must be pleased that so few of them have 
turned up as yet. There will come, however, the nasty 
intellectual with his bag of sour grapes to shout “anti- 
Christ!” at the doors of Williams’ newest church, and 
there will come the disappointed academician with a 
quibble out of a book to shake his head and protest the 
lie. Williams will not have to bother his head with either 
of them, for his “religion” is strictly for the masses, that 
great bulk of American theatregoers who recognize only 
too well the outward signs of the true “faith”—success, 
money, fame. 

Not even the academician will deny, though the intel- 
lectual out of envy might, that A Streetcar Named Desire 
is a very well-put-together play. In this sense one might 
also say that it is a well-written play. But in the other and 
more important sense it is not at all well written. 

For in one way you do build a streetcar or a one-horse 
shay in pretty much the same way that you put together 
a play or a novel. The parts must fit, the wheels must 
turn, the thing must go. It must in final synthesis be 
functional. This is hardly a debatable point, unless one 
enjoys for its own sake the cant of fin de siécle esthet- 
icism. But art, especially if one conceives of it in the high 
terms of “religion” (and here, one suspects, is where the 
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pose begins and the lie starts to take shape in the genesis 
of Streetcar), must be something more than functional. 
It might be enough for some to say simply that it must 
be honest. 

A streetcar is commonly put together out of steel and 
wood, but it is conceivable that one might be built of tin 
and putty and still be a real honest-to-God streetcar, one 
that could get you from Third Avenue to Broadway in 
time for an 8:30 curtain. But it is impossible to think of 
a cathedral built of papier-maché as being in any sense 
honest-to-God, or for that matter as being, outside of 
Hollywood, functional. Cathedrals and poetry are func- 
tional, but they differ from streetcars and butter and 
bourbon in that they do not allow of substitutes. And 
this means that while it is perfectly true that “great 
thoughts” do not of themselves make great poetry (or 
Longfellow should be in the company of Dante and 
Vergil!), great poetry does not exist independently of 
great thought. What he writes out of is just as important 
for the poet as what he writes out. 

All this might help to explain the “phony” atmosphere 
that clings to A Streetcar Named Desire as it bumps its 
way very effectively (functionally) across the boards of 
the Barrymore. The impressionable will also be sensible 
of it in reading the Random House edition of the play. 

By this time very few of the literate will be unac- 
quainted with the general outline of the book. Even the 
illiterate may have a good idea of what it is all about, for 
the story is as old as the hearthstone or the campfire. In 
a word, in-law trouble. But Tennessee Williams has 
dressed it up with some interesting variations. The bath- 
room motif, for example, has probably never been ex- 
ploited more effectively—outside of burlesque. There are 
even a couple of jokes straight from the old RKO circuit. 
There is also a lot of poker, “poetry,” sex (straight 
and oblique, so to speak), and holy motherhood. It all 
adds up to an evening’s entertainment. So do six acts 
of vaudeville. But you are asked to believe this is Art, 
“the highest expression of a religion.” 

It’s more arty than art. And if it’s a religion, its god is 
the same dull god that Broadway has been worshiping for 
a long time, Mammon. 

The essential falseness of the whole thing is revealed 
through the principal character, Blanche DuBois, the sister- 
in-law who comes to visit the Kowalskis. Like the mother 
in The Glass Menagerie, she is a refugee from reality. 
Possibly there are a good number of women like her in 
the world, especially in our own South (this is the sort of 
comment that is made to defend her “reality” on the 
stage), women who have lost the last acre of their inher- 
itance, their Belle Réve, or some other beautiful ancestral 
dream, but who still carry with them in an overnight bag 
stuffed with tawdry laces, false furs and cheap jewelry, 
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the illusions of refinement, youth and delicately faded 
beauty. Williams has given us the essence of such a type 
in Blanche DuBois. She is the rootless spinster, the pro- 
miscuous parasite, tippling cheap whiskey and drinking 
dewy dreams, aimless, adolescent, inane, a sentimentalist, 
a poseur, a pretender to charm, gentility, culture, a nym- 
phomaniac caught in the pose of frigidity, fearful of life 
but untouched by life, which has nothing more to give her 
—not even pity, because all that is left of her now is the 
daydreamy shadow of her own inconsequence. That is 
Blanche DuBois, and that is a type of woman you can at 
least believe exists. 

But Williams had to take the cheap stuff of this charac- 
ter, this almost nonentity, and dress it up in symbols and 
quasi-poetic finery. For the sake of the theatre he has 
poeticized her, an operation which leaves her less rather 
than more probable. Her presence on the stage had to be 
justified by her past, her history before the curtain rises. 
She had evidently been both a schoolmarm and a pros- 
titute, a pair of unprofitable professions which she seems 
to have practised simultaneously. There is some confusion 
about the time sequence, but the fact itself is extraordi- 
nary, as any schoolteacher will be quick to admit. A little 
too extraordinary for belief. When the local school board 
forces her to give up her more conventional career, she 
goes off to visit her sister. That is how she gets on the 
stage. 

But it does not fully explain what she is once she 
arrives, An even more extraordinary history must be in- 
vented to take care of that. The story of the homosexual 
husband who kills himself shortly after their marriage is 
so fantastic that one feels that Blanche is already insane, 
which would not do at all, or that she is a gratuitous liar, 
which is nearer the truth. But the point to keep in mind 
is that this is not Blanche’s lie, it is Williams’. And 
finally we are asked to believe in her as a poetic symbol, 
as one who would have things “not as they are, but as 
they should be.” We are asked to see in this shoddy 
sentimentalist, this pitiable wisp of affectation whose 
spiritual experience is about that of a pulp heroine, the 
tragic consequences that follow when “art” collides with 
the vulgar realities of “life.” Mr. Williams’ implication is, 
of course, that art is an illusion. It would be closer to the 
truth to say that it is only Mr. Williams’ art that is an 
illusion. 

And where, one is tempted to ask, does this leave 
Williams’ “religion”? 

But there is perhaps a more immediate and practical 
question one can ask about the play. The Streetcar, like 
all plays, has its franchise from the public, and it is 
likely to be running on Broadway long after a lot of other 
dramatic vehicles are stored away in the barn. What 
explains its popular success and continuing appeal? To 
give the credit to Jessica Tandy (Blanche), Marlon 
Brando (Stan Kowalski) and the rest of the cast would 
be to beg the question, though the actors are in every 
respect superb and on their own account merit a good 
deal of praise. But what is there in the play itself that 
attracts the public in swarms to the shrine, as Williams 
would like it put, on Forty-Seventh Street? 








The play certainly does not effect any sort of catharsis. 
You can find no explanation for its success in any class- 
ical formula. Fear is foreign to the whole evening at the 
Barrymore, and pity is—except in the most exaggerated, 
soap-operish sense of the word—psychologically inhibited. 
It is doubtful anyhow whether Williams, even subcon- 
sciously, would think or write in these terms. What he 
appeals to in his American audiences is either something 
that was not there in the Athenian audience, or was never 
exploited by the gentlemen Aristotle had in mind when he 
wrote the Poetics. 

What it probably is is a type of variation of snobbish- 
ness, a deeply human or at least social instinct which 
expresses itself more generously among democratic than 
among less liberated peoples. (The truth of this paradox 
is too well known to require present proof.) What is 
stimulated in the audience at the Streetcar is a gentle, 
soul-satisfying feeling of superiority. People are made 
to feel better than they are by looking and listening for 
three hours to other people who, the author is at pains to 
assure them, are worse than they are. They are amused 
by the vulgarity, touched by the distress, pleasantly 
shocked by the brutishness of those whom they recognize 
as their inferiors, as—and this is the high-water mark of 
snobbishness—not altogether real, because not altogether 
like themselves. 

And in the sense already mentioned this is true; the 
characters on the stage are 
not like themselves, are not 
real people—they are arti- 
facts. They have been con- 
structed, not created. And 
this is the secret Mr. Wil- 
liams conceals from, and at 
the same time shares with, 
his audience: his art is of 
course a lie, but it meets the 
lie waiting ready among the 
audience, and a mood is 
evoked that can temporarily 
at least be made to pass for the truth. 

Williams has already been hailed in the Luce press as 
a genius, and one must admit that this sort of thing is 
very close to genius. It is at least ingenious. It does of 
course require the cooperation of large numbers of people 
who believe in the American Dream—they will never be 
lacking. It also requires an occasional bright, ambitious, 
hard-working and, when possible, clean-living young Am- 
erican who can personify the Dream for the people. 
Tennessee Williams, whose ancestors were old Indian 
fighters, whose very name (adopted) has in it the raw 
poetic flavor of native earth and familiar waters, who 
came up from the provinces unknown and unheralded and 
who climbed and clawed his way from a forgotten village 
bistro to Broadway brilliance, is ideal for this favorite 
American role. Americans are willing and eager to be- 
lieve in such an ideal. Their Dream feeds upon it. 
Williams is a rare prize; he cannot escape. They are 
going to make him a wealthy and, one hopes, a happy 
man. 
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The “new agriculture” 





MALABAR FARM 


‘By Louis Bromfield. Illustrated by Kate 
Lord. Harper. 405p. $3.75 


Here is an important, a valuable, a 
delightful book. It is important because 
of our need for clarified knowledge on 
the subject it treats, agriculture in our 
life; valuable, because of the techno- 
logical information on farming the ex- 
perienced author disseminates, and the 
substantiated sociological observations 
he makes concerning the utter necessity 
of revitalizing agriculture as the foun- 
dation of our economic lives; delight- 
ful, because it brings to the reader the 
wholesome freshness, the clean free- 
dom, the creative cooperation of work- 
ing and living on a well-run farm. 
Malabar Farm is a resumption of the 
story told by Mr. Bromfield five years 
ago in his Pleasant Valley, a story of a 
mature, enlightened experiment in the 
“New Agriculture.” This continued re- 
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port of his farm observations, experi- 
ments and successes is one long argu- 
ment for the widespread acceptance of 
the New Agriculture, a farm program 
dedicated to the recognition of the 
living soil, to the necessity of protect- 
ing and nourishing it as the essential 
requisite of good farming, and to an 
agricultural reform based on working 
with nature rather than in spite of it. 

The book commands the attention 
of anybody interested in agriculture, 
hence of everybody. For not only those 
who have made agriculture their life 
work, but all of us must be concerned 
with the world-wide socio-economic 
problems of increasing population and 
decreasing soil productivity, of huge 
food “surpluses” while hundreds of 
millions of people subsist on a definite- 
ly deficient diet, of stupidly high prices 
deriving specifically from poor agricul- 
tural practices and a worse system of 
distribution. Malabar Farm, in a sense, 
is the substantiation of various recent 
scientific estimates that even in this 
country a well-fed population could not 
be supported by current American farm 
methods and production; whereas an 
American population of an additional 
100,000,000 could easily be fed in abun- 
dance by only three-fourths of presently 
used agricultural land if farmed prop- 
erly. 

Mr. Bromfield explodes the myth 
which has canonized the frontier Ameri- 
can farmer as a pioneer hero and agri- 
cultural genius, by exposing the utter 
ruin and destruction he caused in the 
nation’s basic resource, our formerly 
rich soil. Through their ignorant and 
selfish exploitation of the soil, a process 
of taking everything and giving noth- 
ing—a process which still goes on— 
they allowed billions of dollars of irre- 
placeable wealth in soil to blow and 
wash away. That is the major reason 
for widespread farm deterioration, de- 
creased farm productivity, i.e., propor- 
tionate to the increased capital and 
labor expended on it. 

The author specializes in grass farm- 
ing. In the first place, he specializes 
because he is sure that over-diversifica- 
tion (e.g., in poultry and fruit) is eco- 
nomically unsound in today’s mechan- 
ized economy. The greater the diversi- 
fication, the greater is the outlay for 
machinery, and the less chance there is 
for any one crop to pay for its produc- 
tion cost. Mr. Bromfield assures us of 
his belief in the family-sized farm and 
diversified garden-farming for home 
consumption, but opposes wide diversi- 
fication for marketing or full-time farm- 
ing as unprofitable. In the second place, 
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he farms grasses because of their in. 
herent value as fertilizers and soil-build- 
ers, and because of the profitability on 
all counts, even beyond that of corn. 

The basic principle in the New Agri- 
culture is working with nature, develop. 
ing the soil, rather than exhausting it, 
with use. The sage of Malabar experi- 
mented successfully with one section of 
land in need of restoration, with a pro- 
gram entirely free of insecticides and 
other poisons—foreign substances which 
he claims may well explain the physical 
deficiencies widespread among our peo- 
ple. He has proved the untruth of the 
old farm adage that pasturage takes 
care of itself. Unless pasturage is re- 
plenished, it is impossible for thousands 
of head of cattle to take all their beef 
and milk from the soil to our dinner 
tables, meanwhile leaving the soil as 
rich as new. Mr. Bromfield has an an- 
swer for that, too. 

Unfortunately the book is somewhat 
jumbled in its organization, and very 
repetitive. Apparently the author twice 
confuses the teachings of Thomas Mal- 
thus with those of the less honorable 
Neo-Malthusians (pp. 206 and 209). 
Occasionally his political observations 
are far less valuable than his economic 
and agricultural findings. 

The book is worth the study of all 
rural America, farm clubs, etc., and it 
promises both profit and pleasure to 
any reader. JosepH B. ScHUYLER 


From a ball-point quill 
FIGURES FOR AN APOCALYPSE 








By Thomas Merton. New Directions. 
lllp. $2.50. ; 


Thomas Merton’s first book of poems, 
A Man in the Divided Sea (including 
his previously published Thirty Poems), 
introduced in 1946 a young Trappist 
poet whose luxury of metaphor, artistic 
independence and mature religious sen- 
sibility sent the reader back to Patmore, 
Mrs. Meynell and Thompson to find his 
peers. His book was a tonic urgently 
needed, for Catholics by and large sus- 
pected the unfamiliar in modem att. 
And here was a Trappist monk writing 
with Bernard’s quill and the colored 
inks of Dylan Thomas. 

In Figures for an Apocalypse he dis 
regards T. S. Eliot’s warning that the 
practising poet will delve at his peril 
into the psychology and esthetics of his 
craft, for appended to the long poem 
that gives the book its title, and twenty: 
six other poems, is the essay, “Poetry 
and the Contemplative Life.” On the 
whole, this reviewer prefers Bremond’s 
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discussion in Poetry and Prayer, though 
Merton’s conclusions are important and 
interesting for the personal view into 
the problem of the poet-contemplative. 
Both poet and contemplative enter into 
the soul’s inner sanctuary, but with a 
different purpose—the contemplative to 
be united with the object of his vision, 
the poet in order to communicate what 
he sees. So the poetic instinct, which 
can assist the contemplative in the be- 
ginning of his quest, may finally be- 
come a hardship. 

Merton implies that he has found his 
own way out of the dilemma through 
obedience to his religious superior: 

What if one is morally certain that 

God wills him to continue writing 

anyway? That is, what if one’s re- 

ligious superiors make it a matter 
of formal obedience to pursue one’s 
art, for some special purpose like 
the good of souls? . . . we can con- 
sole ourselves with Saint Thomas 

Aquinas that it is more meritorious 

to share the fruits of contemplation 

with others than it is merely to en- 

joy them ourselves. 
This glimpse of the artist as a young 
monk must be taken into account in 
forming a judgment of the course of 
Merton’s work during the past two 
years. The title-piece of the book is 
Merton’s longest poem. In 367 lines he 


describes, in imagery reminiscent of the 


Apocalypse, the end of the world. Here 
is his familiar intrepid imagery that 
breaks through the hedges of cliché, the 
eloquent sadness of the monk for the 
world hurtling ruinward. Most lucid 
and rewarding is his description of New 
York made one with Nineveh and Tyre: 


Will hunters come explore 

The virgin glades of Broadway for 
the lynx and deer? 

Or will some hermit, hiding in the 
birches, build himself a cell 

With the stones of the city hall, 

When all the caved-in subways turn 
to streams 

And creeks of fish 

Flowing in sun and silence to the 
reedy Battery? 


Here and in a dozen places, Mer- 
ton is as effective in straight descrip- 
tion as when he assembles symbols 
from the inventories of private experi- 
ence. Because he is content with one 
or the other mood, the poem Figures 
for an Apocalypse never lapses from its 
pitch of exaltation through its eight 
cantos, though it must be admitted that 
several poems of the earlier book sur- 
pass it in emotional immediacy. 

The twenty-six shorter poems do not 
achieve the sustained lyric tension of 
Thirty Poems, but when Merton works 
in the area of his genius, the perception 
of relations, his hand lacks none of its 





early skill. There are many such poems, 
especially those that describe the Trap- 
pist life, or the circumstances of the 
poet’s conversion—his redemption “with 
all the florins of the Parasceve.” The 
slenderest cords of analogy draw out 
the virile imagery, the sheaves that 
“frown like Cressy or like Agincourt,” 
the seasons become seasons of the soul 
—Lent and June and August, and “all 
our weeks are after Pentecost.” 

The unrelieved alarm at the world’s 
blindness, the repeated farewell to the 
world are not communicated as surely. 
Sometimes the rafters of exhortation 
and reproof come clear through the 
thatch of imagery. If these passages— 
in a half-dozen of the shorter poems— 
are called rhetoric, it must be with the 
realization of the ancient intimacy be- 
tween the two arts, and the admission 
that contemporary poetry and. novel 
have divided between them much of the 
burden once carried by oratory. Charles 
Sears Baldwin in Ancient Rhetoric and 
Poetic sees in poetry and rhetoric two 
movements, one primarily intellectual, 
a progress from idea to idea determined 
logically, the other primarily imagina- 
tive, a progress from image to image 
determined emotionally. The distinction 
is important in the consideration of 
such lines as: 
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Have You not planned for minds 
and wills 
Their own more subtle biochemis- 
try? 
and 
God is holding you as evidence, 
Clairvaux; 
Saving you, with a most terrifying 
Providence, 
Because you are so true an image 
of a world 
That was untrue to him. 
You are too good a mirror to be 
broken and destroyed. 
Though the greater number of the 
poems are free from this odor of rhet- 
oric, the tendency has enlarged from 
one book to another. Has Merton’s 
poetry suffered from the volume of 
writing undertaken in his “Trappist 
mornings”? Can a poet-contemplative’s 
serious differences with the lyric im- 
pulse be put at rest by Father Abbot’s 
command, be the monk ever so eager 
to obey? The answer to these questions 
will make Merton’s next book a crucial 
one. Francis SWEENEY 
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PILLARS OF OUR FAITH 


15. Son of God. To put it bluntly, I dis- 
like the theologians. They bore me stiff. 
Whenever they spin their cocoons of 
abstract words, they look like busy cat- 
erpillars, but I never saw a butterfly 
coming out of the cocoons. Take, for 
instance, all this pedantry about the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity. If it is a 
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mystery, why do they try to explain it? 

Let it stand there, like a sublime chal. 
lenge. But those busybodies—I mean 
the theologians—come in swarms and 
set to work, as they say. They pretend 
to know how the Father begat the Son, 
and how the Holy Ghost proceeds from 
both together. There is more night than 
light in all those theories. Let us put 
the divine truth of our fatth very sim. 
ply, in a few words: Father, Son, Holy 
Ghost, three Persons, one God. Let us 
believe that firmly and dismiss the 
clumsy explanations which explain 
nothing and lead people astray. That’s 
my point of view. 

Not very new, indeed. As old as lazi- 
ness. I know those people, very eager 
to collect labor-saving devices in order 
to master the truth. They would be de. 
lighted if they got a sheet of paper, of 
moderate size—typewritten, of course— 
which held all the content of the faith. 
They could fold it, pocket it, swear 
that they believe every word of it, and 
not worry any more about its meaning, 
I cannot think that is the proper way 
to treat the revelation of God. Short 
cuts are of no avail in matters of knowl. 
edge or virtue. You should know that, 
when it comes to the faith, there is no 
question of your personally mastering 
the divine truth; on the contrary, it is 
a question of this divine truth taking 
hold of you. The faithful do not pocket 
the mystery of God. I dare say they are 
themselves pocketed by the Holy Ghost. 

Yes, but you don’t say one word 
about my grudge. I am ready to ac- 
knowledge the Holy Ghost as the mas- 
ter, but your cumbersome theologians 
make me angry. 

I see. The caterpillars who never 
breed a butterfly! I must warn you, 
however, that our Creed itself, and 
Holy Scripture, and the Councils and 
the Fathers of the Church have spun 
mighty cocoons about the question you 
dismiss so carelessly. The faith—not 
the theologians’ caterpillar—teaches us 
that the Son is “begotten” and not 
“made”: genitum non factum. He is 
the only-begotten—unigenitum. He is 
consubstantial with the Father—homo- 
ousios, in Greek. You know well what 
an awful storm arose about this word. 
During the fourth century, the Catholic 
faith hung on a mere “i”: homoousios 
or homoiousios. You could fall into 
rank heresy on account of this little , 
iota, and some people at the time 
thought, just as you do, that there was 
much ado about nearly nothing. They 
were wrong. This iota was like a grain 
of cyanide in a pint of beer. It poisons 
the whole and kills the drinker. If you 
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cannot bear the theologians because 
they use abstract words, you must, for 
the same reason, push aside the Coun- 
cils and throw to the winds many pages 
of St. John. Our first duty, as good 
Christians, is to understand what we 
profess to believe. 

But you cannot understand mysteries! 
In case you do, they are no longer 
mysteries. 

There we are! You mistake mysteries 
for riddles or puzzles. When you get 
the answer to a riddle, it ceases to be a 
riddle for you. It is solved. But when 
you understand the meaning of a mys- 
tery, it remains a mystery just the 
same. It is not solved, because there is 
a huge difference between understand- 
ing what somebody says and demon- 
strating why he must say it. The Chris- 
tian mystery is a truth which no human 
reason can understand. Do you think 
the martyrs died in order to uphold 
meaningless formulas? They knew per- 
fectly well what they believed. They 
understood without any uncertainty the 
difference between their faith and its 
counterfeits, however cunningly de- 
vised; and they maintained a due re- 
gard for their own minds, made by 
God, and the mysteries revealed by 
God. We will turn to that next week, 
and theology will have some strong 
words to say. Pierre Cuar es, S.J. 
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SLEEPY HOLLOW. There are some 
people in town who are lamenting be- 
cause the last tenants of the St. James, 
who had occupied the premises since 
1942, have moved out of the neighbor- 
hood. Before the landlord could nail a 
“to let” sign on the door, Lorraine Les- 
ter moved in with a musical production 
based on Washington Irving’s ghost 
story of Ichabod Crane and the head- 
less horseman. I like the new people 
better. 

In some enchanting sets by Jo 
Mielziner, John O’Shaughnessy has 
achieved some scenes of haunting 
beauty, filled with melody by Hayes 
Gordon and Betty Jane Watson, and 
salted with Gil Lamb’s wistful drollery. 
David Ffolkes has accoutred the cast 
with costumes that are rich in the sense 
that suggests quality rather than cost. 
While George Lessner’s score may be 
less than sensational, at least two num- 
bers, with lyrics by Russell Maloney 
and Miriam Battista (who also wrote 


CARDINAL NEWMAN 


the story), are top-grade theatre music. 
I’m Lost, sung by Mr. Gordon, is a 
song that is certain to become a favor- 
ite of radio entertainers. Goodnight, 
the song that creates the atmosphere 
for Ichabod’s encounter with the head- 
less horseman, is a swell choral num- 
ber; and The Englishman’s Head, 
which underscores the legend, is con- 
vincingly baleful. 

It is true that there are torpid scenes 
in the first act, while Anna Sokolow’s 
ballet, intended to suggest the phan- 
tasmagoria_ swirling in Ichabod’s 
drunken mind, is rather overdone. But 
there is ample compensation in the 
poetry of the churchyard at night, the 
excitement of the cockfight in the barn 
and the humor of the betrothal party in 





the Dutch kitchen. The latter scenes 
compel a second mention of Mr. Miel- 
ziner’s sets. The polished surfaces of 
the kitchen and the symmetrical tim- 
bers of the barn should be preserved 
somewhere as models of stage design- 
ing. 

Miss Watson is capable in the lead- 
ing female role, a rather flirtatious girl; 
Mr. Hayes is her unromantic suitor, 
handling with appropriate ease a part 
that is not too exacting. Both Mr. 
Hayes and Miss Watson were among the 
itinerants who resided for a spell with 
the old occupants of The St. James, 
and their fine voices, their principal 
contribution to Sleepy Hollow, are not 
less welcome for being familiar. There 
are other good voices in the cast, and 
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In SPRINGFIELD its 
Young & Young Co, 
Handling the complete line of 
Berliner & Lanigan, Nevada City, Cal. 


BOOK PLATES - 


203 Worthington 


GREETING CARDS 








Camp Directory 











CAMP 





Boys 8 to 16 spend a fun-full summer on 300 
acres of New Hampshire lake and mountain 
country. Mature, experienced counselors. All 
water sports on Squam Lake. Baseball, tennis, 
riflery, riding, nature study. Unusual crafts 
Program. 30 buildings. Cabins, Wholesome 
food. Resident Catholic chaplain, Booklet. 

. A. Fitzmaurice, Newman School, 

205 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 





Gimp [eo 


A Catholic Camp for Boys 4-18. 
In the White Mountains, N. H. 
Separate Junior Group. Pri- 


vate lake. All water sports, 
. tiflery, basketball, baseball, foot- 
ball, boxing, craftwork, Movies, camping 
trips to Canada and mountains, laundry 
riding, included in fee of $250. Annua 
pilgrimage to the Shrine of St. Anne at 
Quebec. Half-season enrollment accepted. 
Registered Nurse. No hay fever. Directors: 
L. A. Francis, 1930 Yale Station, New 
Haven, Conn.; Rev. Townsend, Sacred Heart 
Univ.; Rev. V. P. Sarmiento, Univ. of 
Montreal. 

















BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
On Lake Spofford 


SPRUCELAND 


GIRLS, Ages 6 to 16 
On Granite Lake 


MARQUETTE 


BOYS, Ages 6 to 16 
28th Season 
On Lake Spofford 





NAMASCHAUG 


49th Season — Second Oldest Catholic Camp in America 


Rates: $200 per Nine-Week Season; $110 Per Month 


28th Season — Fourth Season as a Catholic Camp 


20 Miles from Camps Namaschaug and Marquette 
Rates: $225 Per Season; $120 Per Month 


Rates: $350 per Season; $190 Per Month 


June 24 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 


July 1 to August 25 





ma-IuvsZT>xr SmZ 


In the Foothills of the White Mountains 

Resident Chaplain and Registered Nurse at Each Camp 
Physician in Residence or Attendance at Each Camp. 

Finest Equipment — Beautiful Waterfronts — Mature Supervision 
Free Round Trip Transportation to Namaschaug and Spruceland 





JOHN E. CULLUM 


mopo ma4AOZ vzIPn 


Address Inquiries to: 


Camp Notre Dame 


State Capitol Building, Union City, N. J. 
Phone UNion 3-3840 — If no answer call UNion 5-7178 


MR. and MRS. L. T. FELL 
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the ensemble singing is as distin- 
guished as the score permits. 

Humor abounds wherever Mr. Lamb 
happens to be, and the scene in which 
Ichabod tussles with his New England 
conscience is a hilarious blend of face- 
tious introspection and rollicking horse- 
play. It is evident that all who had a 
hand in the production approached the 
task in a spirit of sincerity, determined 
that the stage story should retain the 
color and simplicity of the original 
legend—and they succeeded. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 


ve 
ilims 
b 


THE EMPEROR WALTZ. This is a 
thoroughly engaging musical comedy 
with satiric overtones. The setting is a 
never-never-land version of the Aus- 
trian court circles in the reign of Franz 
Josef, and the story blithely imagines 
the pandemonium produced in this 
rarefied atmosphere by the appearance 
of two persuasive representatives of 
American democracy. It all starts 
quietly enough when a phonograph 
salesman from Newark (Bing Crosby) 
and his Victrola trademark terrier, But- 
tons, crash the palace to obtain an en- 
dorsement from his Imperial Majesty. 
Instead, Crosby is ejected on suspicion 
of being a terrorist with a bomb, and 
Buttons’ friendly overtures cause the 
complete mental collapse of a sensitive 
French poodle named Scheherazade, 
for whom a match has just been ar- 
ranged with the Emperor’s canine blue- 
blood. Scheherazade’s mistress (Joan 
Fontaine) is outraged by the Ameri- 
cans, man and beast, but is forced to 
seek them out when a veterinary dis- 
ciple of Dr. Freud suggests that the 
poodle might be cured by a quiet visit 
with the cause of her derangement. At 
this second meeting the mongrel and 
the thoroughbred get along like a house 
afire, and the countess and the sales- 
man, to no one’s surprise, discover 
that love knows no barriers of rank or 
nationality. Serio-comic complications 
abound, but the lovers win out over 
the reasoned opposition of the Emperor 
(played with dignity and humor by 
Richard Haydn). Charles Brackett and 
Billy Wilder, who variously wrote, 
produced in surroundings of Techni- 
colored splendor and directed this 
adult fairy story, have invested it with 
a bubbling good humor and, for all its 
ingenuous plot developments, with an 





admirable sense of proportion. (Para- 
mount) 


GREEN GRASS OF WYOMING. The 
further adventures of the McLaughlin 
family of Goose Bar Ranch are not so 
pastoral as the title might imply. Thun- 
derhead, the white stallion they turned 
loose on the range in the picture of that 
name, furnishes a background of melo- 
drama by his raids on the neighboring 
herds and finally by stealing the trot- 
ting mare that the nearly grown-up 
Ken McLaughlin is training for the 
Governor’s Stakes. Further human 
problems are to be found at the ranch 
next door, where a once-famous har- 
ness racer (Charles Cobum) is trying 
to stop drinking long enough to condi- 
tion his own trotter, and where his 
granddaughter (Peggy Cummins) is 
torn between family loyalty and love 
for her young neighbor. How Ken’s 
mare is rescued and cured of a serious 
ailment, Thunderhead coaxed back into 
captivity and the race run to an out- 
come which satisfies everybody form 
the remainder of an episodic narrative. 
Though its emotions never get far be- 
low the surface, this is reasonably valid 
and very pleasant entertainment for the 
family, with breath-taking camera work 
in its animal sequences and the kind of 
a scenery that looks wonderful even 
in run-of-the-mill Technicolor. (20th 
Century-Fox) Morra WALSH 


Parade 








IF TWO FAMOUS POETS OF A 
past century were living in these days 
of telephones, the following conversa- 
tion could very well have occurred. 
(Scene: William Cullen Bryant, in his 
study, is calling up George Pope 
Morris. ) 

Bryant (after Morris answers): Hello, 
George. This is Will Bryant. I have a 
tip for you. Henry Phelps phoned me 
that a woodman is out at your former 
place cutting down trees. 

Morris (excitedly): Good Heavens! 
Has he chopped down that old oak? 
Bryant: He hasn’t reached the oak yet. 
You may catch him in time, if you long- 
distance Henry right away. Ask him to 
get the woodman on the phone. 
Morris: Y'll do so without a moment’s 
delay. Thanks for the tip, Will. I'll call 
you back. (They hang up. Bryant starts 
dictating poetry into a dictaphone. . 
A bit later, Morris calls.) 
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Morris: Hello, Will. I got the woodman 
on the phone. 
Bryant: Good. What did you say to 
him? 
Morris: I said: “Woodman, spare that 
tree! Touch not a single bough! In 
youth, it sheltered me, and I'll protect 
it now. "Twas my forefather’s hand that 
placed it near his cot; there, woodman, 
let it stand, your axe shall harm it 
not.” 
Bryant: What was his reaction when 
you said that? 
Morris: He muttered something about 
“I don’t know, mister.” Then I con- 
tinued: “Woodman, forbear thy stroke. 
Oh, spare that aged oak. When but an 
idle boy, I sought its grateful shade; 
in all their gushing joy, here, too, my 
sisters played. My mother kissed me 
here; my father pressed my hand—for. 
give this foolish tear, but let that old 
oak stand.” 
Byrant: Splendid. I wager that im. 
pressed him. 
Morris: Apparently so. He promised to 
wait until I could run up and talk 
things over with him. 
Bryant: George, I understand your at- 
tachment to that oak, but there are 
many city-bred people these days who 
wouldn’t. They’re blind to the glory of 
trees, 
Morris: Quite true. 
Bryant: To me, trees speak of God. In 
a forest, I often think to myself: “God, 
my Father, Thy hand hath reared these 
venerable columns. Thou didst weave 
this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 
upon the naked earth, and forthwith 
rose all these fair ranks of trees.” 
Morris: An impressive thought, Will. 
Truly so. 
Byrant: In a forest, my heart is awed 
within me. Written on His works, I read 
the lesson of His own eternity. Lo! all 
grow old and die; but see, again on the 
faltering footsteps of decay youth 
presses—ever gay and beautiful youth 
in all its beautiful forms. These lofty 
trees wave not less proudly that their 
ancestors molder beneath them. 
Morris: Will, you increase my anxiety 
to rescue that old oak. I hope to see the 
woodman next week. I'll give you a 
ring and let you know how well I suc- 
ceed. 
Bryant: My best wishes go with you 
and with the oak, George. I think the 
woodman will weaken. 
Morris: Thank you, Will. You can rest 
assured that while I have a hand to 
save, his axe shall harm it not. Good- 
bye. (They hang up. Bryant resumes 
dictating poetry into the dictaphone.) 
Joun A. Toomey 
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Athens in April 
Eprror: Any understanding of the po- 
litical situation in Greece—of which 
every person in authority has a differ- 
ent version—must start with the real- 
ization that Greece is a small country 
and can be run by a comparatively 
small number of men. Corruption is 
likely to come to light sooner and more 
easily than in larger countries. There is 
no doubt that there is corruption in the 
present Government. The thing has be- 
come a tradition, and venality is a char- 
acteristic of a large section of the popu- 
lation, especially of the upper class. 
The Greeks with whom I have talked 
do not think the present Government 
really represents the Greek people; but 
it is a functioning Government, and it 
is closely watched by the U.S. There- 


fore it is forced to do its best, and on - 


the whole it cannot be summarily con- 
demned. As things are, we must sup- 
port the existing Government in the 
major project of restoring peace and 
unity to the country by the suppression 
of the Andartes, the rebels. 


THe Mivirary SITUATION 


The reason given for the failure to 
prosecute the war against the Andartes 
with vigor has been that the National 
Army was inadequately staffed and 
equipped. The allegation is true to 
some extent, though the British who 
have been on the scene would not ad- 
mit this. However, supplies have been 
rolling in, and apparently the Greek 
military is now satisfied, though it 
wants the supplies to continue. There 
are other factors that enter into the 
picture. Logistics becomes a trying 
problem in a country predominantly 
mountainous, where the roads are com- 
paratively few and very bad. Add to 
this the fact that many Greeks have a 
natural antipathy to killing other 
Greeks, while others wonder whether it 
is worth fighting for the oligarchy in 
Athens. Moreover, the pay for enlisted 
men—I[ should say conscripted men, for 
there is national conscription (all are 
drafted at twenty-one, but may choose 
Army or Navy)—is a mere pittance. 

On the other side of the picture, I 
have heard many stories of the brutality 
shown political prisoners and others 
tagged as Communists—they round up 
a few hundred almost every week in 
Athens. Reports from the islands (un- 





official) indicate that life in the con- 
centration camps is pretty miserable. 

At any rate, according to recent re- 
ports in the papers, the Army at long 
last seems to be prosecuting the war 
with vigor and making definite head- 
way against the opposition, bottling up 
the Andartes and squeezing them out 
at various points. General Van Fleet 
not long ago made a very brash state- 
ment when he said the guerrillas would 
be cleaned up in three months. 

When I was in northwest Thessaly 
last month I stayed for a short time 
with the small U.S. Army group which 
is working in close cooperation with 
the Greek Army in the most difficult 
area of the Pindus range. The colonel 
in charge told me that he had a poor 
opinion of the Greek Army when he 
arrived in Greece. He has changed his 
mind. He is astonished at the high 
morale of the Greek troops and their 
incredible hardihood and courage. He 
doubted whether American troops could 
carry on so well in the difficult terrain 
and under the hardships the Greek 
troops accept cheerfully. 


THe ComMMUuNIST SITUATION 


Apropos of Markos’ followers, it is 
noteworthy that all the Andartes who 
have been captured have been Greeks. 
On the other hand, it is quite certain 
that he is being helped by the countries 
on Greece’s northern borders. It is 
probable that some of Markos’ follow- 
ers are not dyed-in-the-wool Commu- 
nists but have been forced into his 
camp through opposition to the present 
regime. His movement is communist at 
the core, as we can judge from his 
backing by communist-controlled coun- 
tries and the fact that Greek children 
have been transferred from Greece for 
“education” in Red countries. 

A comparison between the present 
Greek Government and the Government 
of China seems in order, but I won’t 
go into it. 


AMERICAN ASSISTANCE 


As regards the grant of money to 
Greece, it is a pity that a larger per- 
centage had not been allocated for mili- 
tary purposes—but would the thing 
have ever passed at Washington had 
this been emphasized? Much of the 
money has been spent where it does not 
show to advantage. For example, com- 
munications was the most pressing 






problem, and much has already been 
done in the setting-up of airfields, 
building of roads, clearing of harbors, 
etc., all of which takes huge sums of 
money. This work is still going on, and 
will go on for months to come. The 
AMAG personnel itself has eaten up a 
good deal of the grant. (I have heard 
the figure, not including Greeks, put at 
1,700; and the city is full of AMAG 
jeeps, station-wagons and fine passen- 
ger Cars.) 

The Greeks like the Americans, 
though they will also take advantage 
of us if they can. In any accounting to 
Congress it can be shown that in gen- 
eral the money has been well spent. 


THE RE.icious SITUATION 


In the Greek Constitution as it now 
exists there is a statement that the state 
religion is Orthodox. A ceremony by 
an Orthodox priest, for example, is 
necessary for the legality of a mar- 
riage. There are also stringent regula- 
tions on the admission of non-Orthodox 
clergymen. 

When the Greek military moved in 
on Rhodes they took over all Italian 
possessions by treaty. They interpreted 
this as including the churches, and 
handed over the Catholic Cathedral to 
the Orthodox. The Pope made no 
strong protest at the time, and perhaps 
this was wise. The Orthodox are in 
possession. 

The ailing Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, Maximos, is resigning under 
pressure, reportedly because of a 
friendly attitude towards Russia. Arch- 
bishop Athenagoras of New York is a 
likely candidate, though those about 
the present Patriarch favor Dorotheus 
of the Princes Island. 

The Athens newspapers have been 
giving considerable space to the Pope 
of late. Recently, while receiving Greek 
journalists, the Holy Father asked: 

Is it pure chance that in the dra- 

matic crisis of the present hour, 

when the future of Western cul- 
ture is at stake, that in Europe at 
any rate it should be Greece and 
her people who find themselves to- 
day in the front line? 
Unquestionably relations between 
Greece and the Vatican will be re- 
established. Both the Catholic Arch- 
bishop and the Uniate Bishop told me 
that relations between Catholics and 
Orthodox are improving and will, in all 
likelihood, continue to improve. The 
election results in Italy are bound to 
bring the two nations into closer asso- 
ciation. L. P. McCautry 


American School of Classical Studies 
Athens, Greece. 
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SIENA HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited. Conducted by 
Sisters of St. Dominic. Bachelor 
Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, 
Music, Home Economics, Commer- 
cial Education; Teacher Training; 
Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medi- 
cal Courses. Two-year Terminal 
Course in Secretarial Work. Excep- 

tional Opportunities in Art. 


Beautiful Buildings 
Interesting Campus Life 


For further information address the Dean 


THE SCHOOL OF 
SAINT PHILIP NERI 


(FOR DELAYED VOCATIONS) 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


Preparatory for the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood for ALL Dioceses and 
Religious Communities 
Accelerated Latin, Greek and other cultural 
courses for aspirants with at least three 
years of high school training whose formal 
preparation for the Priesthood is wanting 
or should be supplemented. 
Conducted and Taught by Jesuit Priests 


For catalog address THe REVEREND DEAN, 
126 Newbury St., Boston 16, Massachusetts 











MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 


A Catholic College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 

Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
, Science, Com- 

, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 

Two-year Terminal Courses leading to Associate in 
Arts Diploma (Junior College Diplomas) are offered 

in the Lower Division of the College. 


BARRY COLLEGE 


for Women 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, Home 
Economics, Pre-Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business. 


Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 


Address: The Dean 











GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
the Divine Compassion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pr dical, journali teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 











MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B., B.S. degrees. Pre-Medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 1027 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


Fully accredited. Bachelor degrees in Arts, Science, 
with Science, Commerce, Music or Nursing as a 


. and Music, Teacher Training course 

all .... Many advantages inci- 
dent to residence in a capital city. Day students 
and boarders. 


For particulars address the Registrar 











MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for young women 
conferring A.B., B.S., B.M. degrees. Pre- 
pares for careers in Medicine, Law, Music, 
Dramatics, Teaching, Home Economics, 
Dietetics, Secretarial Science, Librarianship, 
Nursing, Social Service, Clinical Psychology. 
For catalog, address Marywood College, 
Box A, Scranton, Pa. 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE 


ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities. On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Tele- 
phone Bryn Mawr 4514, 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


On the pent list of the Association of 
American Universities. Campus of 400 acres, 
Modern residence halls. Standard courses 
in arts and sciences. Business administra- 
tion, home economics, pre-medical, teacher 
training, music, B.A. and B.S. degrees, 


Address Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey |} 











SALVE REGINA 
COLLEGE 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Degrees: Bachelor of Arts—A.B. 
Bachelor of Science—B.S. 


with Science, Nursing, Home Eco- 
nomics and Commerce as Majors 


Affiliated with Catholic University of America 
Accredited by N.C.B.A. and State Dept. of 
Education of Rhode Island 


Superbly located in the Goelet Mansion 
eos the Atlantic 





ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 
IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Departments, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Art, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 
Address: The Directress 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY'S 


PARKS COLLEGE OF 

AERONAUTICAL TECHNOLOGY 
Founded 1927. Now under direction of | 
Jesuit Fathers. Aeronautical Engineering. | 
Aviation Maintenance Engineering. Avia- 
tion Operations. 
For viewbook address The Registrar, 
748 Columbia Road, East St. Louis, Ill. 























SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 


for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Holy Cross, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of Arts 
A reading knowledge of Latin 








GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Fully Accredited 
Junior College and High School for Girls 
148th Year 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 

Junior College, Secretarial and Medical Sec- 

retary courses. ——s and Day. Sports. 

os of Country Life in the National 
apital. 


ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS 








NAZARETH COLLEGE 
ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 


conducted by 
Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. degrees 


Liberal Arts—Science— Education 

Art—Music—Speech and Dramatics 

Secretarial Science—Social Service 
Nursing— Medical Technology 
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